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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) 
Academy, 1034 Beacon Street. Wednesday, April 13. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Wednesday, April 13. 

BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, April 12. 

Boston SOCIETY OF CIVIL a - Institute of Technol- 
ORY; Wednesday, March 16, 7:30 Annual Meeting for 

lection of Officers. Address by Thomas C. Clarke, The Progress 
of Bridge Building in the last 50 years. Illustrated by lantern 


of the 


views. 
Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 
Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, March 16; The Moqui 


Snake Dance, c 4 Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, illustrated’ by stereopti- 
con views and the phonograph. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
day, March 22; The ‘New York Type of Drumlin in Massachusetts, 
by George H. Barto 

GENERAL caeeasenbex LIBRARY. 
Open from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, April 14. 

MASSACHUSETTS gone SOCIETY. 
Hall, Tremont Street. 


6 Mount Vernon Street. 
30 Tremont Street. 


Horticultural 
Saturday, March 12, The Library of the 
Mass. Horticultural Society, by Y William E. Endicott; March 19, 
The Ethics of Flowers, by Mrs. Fanny A. Deane. 
MASSCHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

Old South Meeting-House; Monday, March 14, 7.30, p. m., Regular 
Quarterly Meeting; 8 p. m., Kepresentative Government, lecture 
by Edwin DL. Mead. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. Copley Square. Bxhtiitice of Ex- 
periments in Restoring the Color of Greek Sculpture 

NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SocIETY. 
Somerset Street. Wednesday, April 6. 


NEw ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
of Technology. Tuesday, April 19. 


PARKER MEMORIAL oars CLass. Parker Momertal Bulld - 
ing, Corner Berkeley and Appleton streets. Sun day, 13, 
12:15 p.m; The Scien! ntific Basis of Ethics, by Dr. F. Abbot. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 
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Ina letter to Mr. John Ritchie, Jr., of the Boston 
Scientific Society, Dr. R. Copeland, Astronomer Royal of 
Scotland, communicates for the first time the particulars 
of the new star in Auriga and the name of the discoverer. 
It was first seen by the Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, a 
Scottish amateur whose acquaintance with the bright 
stars of the Northern heavens is well known. He is quite 
positive that he first saw it on January 23, and twice dur- 
ing the following week. On each occasion he mistook it 
for the neighboring star, 26 Aurige, but was surprised at 
its brightness. On January 30, he again saw the star, 
and consulting the chart found it to be new. He modest- 
ly wrote his announcement on a postal card and without 
signature sent it to Dr. Copeland. Notices of its obser- 
vation photographically and spectroscopically by J. Nor- 
man Lockyer at London, Prof. G. Denza of the Vatican 
Observatory at Rome and at Genoa have appeared in the 
most recent astronomical journals. 





In reducing the Indian appropriation, Congress will 
not institute an economy but commit an extravagance; 
for money expended properly in this department is money 
saved in other directions—notably in suppressing Indian 
discontent and in feeding those who are not taught self- 
support. It is no excuse to say that the building of our 
new navy will take all the money that can be spared from 
the treasury in its present impoverished condition. The 
United States is not going to war with anyone this year, 
and our navy is growing up as fast as we can find use for 
the ships. But the education and the civilization of the 
Indians will not wait; it must either go forward or back- 
ward; and it is not so long since we had an example of 
the costliness in blood and treasure of the neglect of our 
duty to these people. The Indian appropriation is not 
the point at which to cut down expenses. 





An outbreak of that strange und unusual disease, 
trichinosis, inthe town of Coleraine in this State, has 
attracted considerable attention. It isan instructive 
incident. With the exception of three Americans, all 
the persons affected are Bavarians or French Canadians, 
employés of a manufacturing company in that town. 
They became infected by eating bologna sausage or raw 
ham, said to have come from a Chicago packing house. 
This is the usual way in which this affection is preduced, 
accounting for the general exemption of Americans, 
among whom the taste for raw meat is exceptional. Dr. 
Abbott of the State Board of Health, who has investi- 
gated these cases, states that for the last tenor fifteen 
years he has known of not more than fifty instances of 
this disease in Massachusetts. Indeed, it isa curiosity 
and can hardly be called a disease of civilization. 


The problem of education in the South is solving it- 
self slowly but surely. Miss Alice M. Bacon, who is 
identified with this work, writes to the New York Even- 
ing Post that ‘‘few of the people in the North who read 
the accounts of what is being done in the South by pri- 
vate charity and by public taxation for the education of 
the negroes have any idea how great a mass of ignorance 
is as yet altogether untouched, or how inadequate to 
the end to be accomplished are the means now brought 
to bear.” Yet the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, established in the ‘black belt’ of Alabama—an 
offshoot of General Armstrong’s Hampton school— 
reports a growth in ten years from thirty students to an 
attendance of more than five-hundred, and from an old 
church and shanty, with one teacher, to a property 
valued at $125,000. This is the work of the colored 
men themselves, aided by the money of northern people. 





*Should the Legislature favor and enact into law the 
bill which has been presented before its committee for 
the winding up of the so-called short-term endowment 
orders, there will be made a speedy end of these nui- 
sances. By the proposed bill, these orders must stop 
doing business at once and report to the Insurance Com- 
missioner within thirty days the condition of their af- 
fairs. The Commissioner then is to apply for the 
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first pay the debts of the company and then divide what 
is left among the ‘beneficiaries’ in the ratio of their 
several contributions through ‘assessments.’ This plan 
offers a short, clean and very effective way of ridding the 
state of a class of corporations which have done fully 
as much harm as the Louisiana Lottery. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Edward Atkinson indicated the lines on 
which this bill was drafted. 





It is interesting to learn, from the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, that an unusually large part 
of the great grain crop of the ‘past season still remains 
in the hands of the farmers. This reserve, which js 
the largest ever reported, is put at 171,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, or 28 per cent of the entire crop. Of corn, the 
reserve is 860,000,000 bushels, or nearly 42 per cent of 
the crop. With all this great surplus on hand and un- 
sold, however, the exports since the first of July last 
have been 164,000,000 bushels of wheat, or within less 
than 50,000,000 bushels jof the estimated amount for the 
year. The significance of these figures will not clearly 
appear until it is known how the new crop is coming out. 
When that is known, the importance of this reserve of 
breadstufis may be found to be very great. 





The course of lectures which opens on Monday at the 
Old South, to which reference is made among the Doings 
of the Societies on another page, is one of the most 
widely interesting and valuable which the Massachu- 
setts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship has yet un- 
dertaken. The work of this Society, indeed, while per- 
‘formad quietly and without ostentation, exercises a great 
and strong educational influence in this community, In 
the matter of these lectures, for jinstance, while the 
speakers are among the most popular and the most 
desirable in the lecture fleld, whose services command 
liberal pay, the Society distributes its tickets gratuit- 
ously and sends them on application by mail. 





There is soon to be presented the spectacle, which 
cannot be called an edifying one, of two great peoples 

living side by side, each warnirg the other 'to keep off its 
territory. The Canadian government has introduced a 
bill in its parliament forbidding the immigration of 

workmen under contract to perform labor there— and 
this, as we have seen, is a very broad and comprehensive 
phrase. The United States already has sucha law. So 
here are the two peoples erecting a barrier of inhos- 
pitality even against t heir own interests. For while 
itis indeed most desirable that there shall be some 
restraint of law upon the practice, too common here, 

of the hiring of hordes of cheap, ignorant and 
degraded laborers from abroad and importing 
them here in droves, it is not these, but the intelligent, 
profitable workman against whom such laws operate. 
The United States alien contract labor law has its uses; 
but its abuses are the more notable. The new Canadian 
law—if it becomes a law—will operate in the same un- 
desirable way. If Americans have learned anything in 
the century of development of a government by the 
people, it ought to be the lesson that we cannot afford to 
shut the door against the men who build up a country. 





The settlement of the Searles-Hopkins will case out of 
court is a relief to the public. Enough was shown on the 
first hearing before the probate cuurt at Salem to demon- 
strate the fact that farther proceedings of the same sort 
would be only unpleasant, not, edifying. 





The Essex Institute of Salem has followed the Dan- 
vers Historical Society in commemorating the witchcraft 
delusion of two hundred years ago, the occasion being the 
anniversary of the issue of the warrant for the arrest of 
Sarah Good. The outcome of these movements of the 
historical societies will probably be the erection of a 
memorial, of an appropriate character, of this dark and 
strange episode in the history of New England; and, 
what isof yet greater importance, a clearing up and 
rectification of the records of this fatal delusion whereby 
history shall be set right on the subject. Already valu- 
able contributions to the literature of the witchcraft 
episode have been made by Mr. Goodell and others in 
connection with the recent meetings of the societies, and 
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appointment of a receiver, who when appointed shall 


a permanent, complete record is very desirable. 
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such men, or nine such men, have been brought together, 


aud have been bidden to organize a court, though there 
should be no question before them of the magnitude of 
‘a midge’s wing,’ a great beginning will be made. They 
will meet one another, they will shake hands with one 
another, they will a i) another what can be best done 
n ti greatest interest of inkind—the interest of 
peace Then they will wait for some question regard- 


ing the midge’s wing, or the 


profanity ofa sailor ina 
seaport, or the breadth of a riverin Central America, or 


the life of a seal on the Pribyloff Islands, to be submitted 


Marci 12. Jac .b Abbott to fathers and mothers: ; to them They will make the decision, the nations 
“When you grant, grant cheerfully. When you refuse, | jnterested wil cur, and all men will wonder why so 
refuse finally.” simple a remedy for war and its miseries was postponed 

Marcu 13. ‘Sunday isa quiet hollow scooped out | go Jong 
of the windy hill of the week.”—George MacDonald. Epwarp E. HALE 

Marcu 14. What the Principal eaid ‘You can’t 
tell by the looks of a man how well he can keep school. | SOCIAL EXPERIMEN? 

Marcu 15. Mr. Higginson’s recipe for mince pi 
‘‘A white, indigestible substance above, a white, indi ius Wethé acinie ot Steedh. te Siew Cemented: 
gestible substance below, and untold horrors between Renu i ea pera atlas a then ancl 

Marcu 16. ‘The difference of the sexes makes the eels, euldtlinkel guctn. ot etal seamtie,.. tee 
enchantment of life.”—C. W. Eliot eh lg ee : : : ered eae al 

March 17. “It ts not right or manly to lle, ev became wn as a company which, if not actually poach 
about Satan.”—J. A. Garfield. ng on the pt siete ‘acu dieebiaintil San thin caiman 

Marcon 18. ‘Chere is nothing like a good fit of ¢ | yee tow pi od. ti ye ge 
stinacy in the morning to give an impetus to the Gay It was represent is an association of unprincipled 
Mary Catharine Lee. money-makers, to whom the natural treasures of the 

country were of no account alongside the profits of their 
THE HIGH COURT OF NATION gaw-n and suppression a Laat 
t r place of s t wa Apu c duty 

Che supposition that Lord Salisbury or Mr. Balfour | lhe ht the a4 a of the foverament 
has an unfriendly policy in the Behring Straits affair calls | in reserving as a pu park the territory on which this 
new attention to the necessity for a high court of appeal, | colo made its s« , i arresting the trustees for | 
recognized among the more civilized nations, to which] cutting timber on public land and, iu short, dispossess- | 


such questions could be submitted for their decision. If 


atribunal in which 


there existed at this moment wert 
sitting the first jurist of England, the first jurist of 


America, and gentlemen of similar reputation from other 
parts of the world, to whom the diplomatists and goy 


ernors of the world had agreed to submit their questions 
that tribunal would give at once, if it were necessary, a 
decision as to how many of these poor seals shoulda or 


North 


and who should or should not enforce the de 


should not be killed in the waters of the Pacific, 
sion 

Every such controversy makes intelligent people ask 
alfairs of 
W hen 
with regard to a 





ouce more, ‘‘Why do we not manage the mutual 
nations as we manage the mutual affairs of men?” 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith canuot 
pile of stones or a boundary line, the subject is referred 


agree 


to a court which exists in their county; and if their 
county does not make a fit decision, the case is carried to 
some other court, which gives au ultimate appeal as to 
what was the right pile of stones and what was the right 
line. When, on the other hand, two nations have a con- 
troversy, each nation appoints an agent, who is called a 
diplomatist, and these two diplomatists meet, and each 
of them shows to the other how right his side is, and 
how wroug the other side is; and then they go home and 
excite the different they 


quicken the controversy, and make it more difficult than 


nations as much as can, to 
it was before. 


When one comes to think of it, no method could be 
that 


small ones should become large ones, more certainly than 


devised which should aggravate controversies, so 





the methods of diplomacy 
that his case shall be presented in the best possible way 


Each party is determined | 


before what it calls the civilized world and history. | 
Each diplomatist exhausts himself in his effort to show 
that the other side is wholly wrong ; effort 
can be made, under the present system, towards concilia- | 
tion. 

Now the’ business of the high court would 


and not one 


be, even j 
when nothing was before it, to be considertng the possi- 
ble methods of conciliation nations. A high | 
court of international justice, if it had no case before it, 
could be and would be occupied in studying what the old | 
writers called Irenics, or the methods of From 
time to time it would issue essays or treatises on these 
methods of peace, and the older difficulties of interna- 
tional strife, when everything was based on war and total 
depravity and the determination todo as much hurt as 
possible, would die away. To repeat what I said in the 
beginning, if we had any such tribunal now, the status 
of the seals would be determined as readily as it is de- 


between 


peace. 


termined, in a board of railroad commissioners, whether 
the train of a certain company shall stop at Cranberry 
Centre five times a day or seven. 

On such a court, it would be an honor for any public 
man of the highest reputation to serve. 
moment, it seems that the country may not 
Blaine for his services as president; a higher 
that of the presidency of the United States would be 
that of a seat in the High Court of Nations. At the 
present moment it seems doubtful whether Mr. Cleveland 
can be a candidate for the presidency; but Mr. Cleyeland 
would regard a seatin the High Court of Nations asa 
higher honor than the seat which he heldin the presidency. 

It would not be difficult to name jurists and states- 
men,in Prussia, in France, and in England, of whom 
something of this kind could be said. 


At the present 
call on Mr. 
honor than 


And when seven 


this 


| oppress. 


| producer and consumer alike. 


, community. 
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broken up, but men refused or shirked the work allotted 


to them in the general scheme of labor. Politics—that is 
to say, local disagreements and ambitions—caused annoy 
ance, one ‘general meeting’ rescind ng the orders of the 
preceding meéting; and, in the absence of executi\ 
control, there being no power to compel obedience ‘ 
ondition very much like anarc iy resulted 

The demoralization advanced with strides This a 


pears in a curious iilustration in the matter of assig: 
ment to the work 
whose narrative facts art 


common olonist fron 
obtained: ‘'An 


plished artist worked for months at a washtub; a grad 


pays the ¢ 


these accom 


ate of three conservatories of music did the woking fo 
days when there was a strike in a restaurant. E\ 
year others picked and canned for the winter hundre 
of pounds of fruits on shares from adjacent ranches 
| Others packed shingles, kept vegetable gardens, rais: 
chickens, and set type in the printing effice. I have seer 
a woman getting in firewood with an axe and bucksaw 
plain sight of tnirteen men gathered for six solid | 
around a stump excitedly discussing a rule of o1 
improperly construed at the last meeting.” Insubordi: 
tion became general, and when it was en and ad 
ant, as in the strike in the restaurant above mention 
disregard of the conditions mutually imposed and a 
cepted was practiced out f sig b stance tl 
colonist states that who had extra su; 
bought with their private means brought them in box 
marked ‘furniture,’ and consur 1 then secret f 

ear of ar I ‘ I 

Th cr my s \ yrol I 

dealtthis experiment in socialis when t govern! 
interfered to protect the seq L gro But it had re 
ly gone to pieces before this happened, through t 
operation of forces which are always present in huma 
| nature under civilization as it exists today It was 


ing the colonists, was necessary for the preservation of 


quoia grove, or that the result is most desirable 


But there is no doubt, either, that the colony has been 


greatly maligned; that the purpose of at Jeast the | 
greater part of its members was not depredation or in- | 
dividual profit; and that the real object of the enter- | 
prise was the establishment of a community which 
should put into practice the ideas which here at the East 
are known only as glowing theories. 
It is this view of the Kaweah attempt and failure 
which has the more general interest, and it is that which 
is set forth by ne of the returned colonists in a story 


of the enterprise published in the San Francisco Examin 


er. According to this story, the society of Kaweah was 
founded in 1885 by alittle band of enthasiasts who went 


from San Francisco and took land under the homestead 


laws inthe San Joaquin valley They were forty-three in 


number. The spot which they chose for their settlement 


had all the advantages of climate, soil, and mineral and 
timber ’ 


resources, he colonists themselves were of 


included 
no education, but all in 


American birth, almost without exception, and 


menof education as well as of 
earnest to make the experiment a success. 

This experiment was that whose desirability has been 
so often and so eloquently set forth in theory and whose 
possibility has declared on the 


been sole condition of 


general consent and codperation of the members of a 


community. It was the abolition of poverty. All the 


conditions which theorizers have named as necessary for 





the abolition of poverty seemed to be present in Kaweah. | 
. : } | 
The land was free; there was no landlord to tax and | 


Labor was to be applied directly to the soil ana | 
the product was to be disposed of directly to the pro- 
ducers. ‘There was no middleman to levy ribute upon 
There was no transporta- 
profits. And, 


burden of inter- 


tion monopoly to dictate prices and 


finally, the thralidom of money and the 


est were to be abolished by establishing a system of time 
checks for labor performed, which should be th» medium 
of exchange. 
Under these conditions, some really remarkable work 
was done by these colonists. Their number increased 
hundred persons in the 
By their own labor, paid not in money but 
checks without 


sufficient tools or means for blasting, they built a road 


until at one time there were two 


in time representing hours of work, 


from the valley to the forest plateau and set up a saw- 


mill The road was eighteen miles in length, winding 


over hills and around precipices and crossing the Kaweah 


river on a bridge 160 feet long. They also bravely set 


about the work of intellectual and social development. 
They started a church and a Sunday school, literary and 


scientific classes, ‘mothers’ meetings’ and gatherings 
| for dancing and other entertainments. They organized 


an orchestra and a band. 


All this was done while the idea of life and labor in 
common, forthe common benefit and advancement, re- 
tained its novelty. And it may be said that it survived 


longer than one would expect. But the time came when 
human nature asserted itsclf over the restraint of theory. 
and individualism began to appear. 
began to crop out, and 


Personal jealousies 
lost its 
and gossip sprang up just as 
old-fashioned communities in which the 
at Kaweah was more 
their social institutions 


living for each other 


attractiveness. Scandal 
they do in the 
live; but 


rest of us their effect 


, disastrous. Not only were 


| mad, 
| Kaweah. 


| was such that I feel there 


world,” writes the colonist returned fro 


But it 
world outside. 


mad 
was really no madder than the grea 
undertook to make 


rule of life instead of the exception 


It simply its mad 
ness the 


ELIZUR TRYON 


TO PENSION WOMEN 
A few days since I received a letter froma woma 
living in New York city whom I have not seen f 
twenty-seven years During the long period I ha 
heard from this woman once, and then the bare fact that 


she was teaching a private schoolin Albany, New York 


The occasion which prompted this good woman to writ« 


is need for some action bv tl 


general government in behalf of the class to which s 
belongs, instead of individual cases a ording to the 
pres¢ nt system. 

My correspondent was a nurse in the militar 


hospitals of the United States during nearly the who 
of the war of the 
she was the chief and superintendent of bands of femal: 


rebellion During nearly three years 


nurses, lanndresses and other women employed in t 


fortune to b 
nursed through a very dangerous illness by one of thes 
and the fact that I am still alive 


government hospitals. It was my good 


devoted, loyal sisters ; 


to speak for them is due to the tender nursing and 
watchful care of the good woman who cared for me as 


well as a mother, a wife or asistercould have done. My 


experience is that of 
and wounded Union soldiers. 


thousands thousands of sic} 


upon 


In the great hospital where I was ill, these femal 
nurses were entrusted by the physicians with the custody 
and the administration of all the remedies they prescribed. 
food for those 


ill to eat the soldiers’ ration; 


They also prepared the who were too 


and they fed ail those wh 


were too helpless to feed themselves I have seen ne 


where more self-sacrificing service that these patriotic 
women rendered to the country and its defenders 
In the present case, I find that my 


the principal of a small 


correspondent was 


private school in the city of 


when ND ar broke 


Philadelphia out. She lad two 
brothers, and they both enlisted in the Union army. 
She was as loyal, brave and patriotic as they, but she 
could not become a soldier. Instead, she offered her 


services as a nurse and served for a mere pittance till the 
was tired and the last 


the supremacy of 


last gun 


rebel had acknowledged 


the Union. One of ber brothers died 


upon the battlefield during the war; the other died, s 
after the war closed, from wounds received in action. 
The war friend returned to the 


opened a school and for twenty-five years went 


01 
over, my north 
about 
her work, quietly earning her living. illness 
of her sister, her only living relative, compelled her to 
relinguish herwork about two and to los 
her clientage. Again this good woman is compelled to 
look about for employment to provide for herself the 
necessaries of life. 

From my and experience, I can 
testify that not only this woman, but hundreds of others 


Che severe 


years’ since 


own observation 


rendered services to the Union which entitle them to th 
kind care of the Government in their declining years. I 
have already made an appeal to the Congress to grant a 


pension to this one deserving woman. ButI om ledt 


inquire why our Congress should not enact a general law 





ponies ~ 
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pensioning all| deserving women who served as nurses 
during the war. 

Their service was most important and valuable. 
Many of these women encountered dangers and endured 
fatigue and which would 


beroes. 


exposure have made men 
passing through our lines to administer to the needs of 
the sick and wounded we had left upon a battlefleld 
from which we had retreated. 

By all means we must have a general pension law 
providing for all surviving women who rendered regular 
service as nurses during the war of the rebellion. 

L. EpWIN DUDLEY 
THE OLD INDIAN TRAIL. 

With Spring near at hand and the season for dsut-of- 
door enjoyment closely following, our thoughts revert 
naturally to our good times of bygone summers, and with 
memories of Franklin Park. 
Already the daily Press is tinged with the fore-glow of 


these come outings in 
the coming season in letters of criticism and comment 
upon the winter’s work in the Park. Some lovers of 
nature and some professional artist have put in their 
plea for the preservation of a most picturesque bit, the 
Willow swamp, which, though threatened, is still intact 

The activity with which the commissioners carry for- 
ward theiw work is notable, and the availability of our 
open winters for work of this character is such that when 
the people have awakened from their hibernation and the 
summer crowds make our Park once more their resort 
they will be astonished at the results which the fall and 
winter will have brought forth For this reason, it be 
hooves those who have opisions or knowledge of the 
advisability of this or that scheme of improvements to 
speak up quickly, for it may soon be too late. 

Asto the general acceptability of the work of the 
Park Commission, there is but one verdict. In quality 
and in adaptability to public uses it has proved admirable. 
Minor criticisms may be made; for instance, that the 

nstruction which suggests the congregation of the 
greatest number of visitors, the Overlook, affords no 
inset views, nor yet of big Blue Hill. But even these 
ticisms are hardly to be justified before the whole plan 
f the Commissioners is unfolded. The adaptation of 
scribed lines to the convenience of 
been secured that it may be argued for the future 
that a need properly presented will be a need satisfied. 
In the 


fYerent, for these are sweeping in their character, and 


greater improvements, however, the case is 


a landmark once effaced can never be re-instated The 


possible destruction, therefore, of the Willow Swamp is} 
a matter which should not be lost, sight of until the} 


decision of its fate is made public. ‘This picturesque 


growth of willows lies near Seaver street, almost in line | 


with Elm Hillavenue. It has been long known to artists 
and to lovers of nature, and appeals to the love of the 
beautiful which is in everyone. Such bits are considered 


desirable in the landscape and can by nd possibility be 


produced by any artifice of the gardener. The malarial | 


effect of the pool is hardly an efficient argument against 
it, while the fact that the base-ball players are not likely 
to visit this spot is hardly the evidence upon which to 
condemn it. There are hundreds who do view it every 
season, disfigured as it isin its present state, and who 
derive pleasure from its natural and careless lines. 

It lies directly in the plan line of the great drive east 
erly from the almost completed circle of the Greeting. 
[t was rumored a couple of years ago that the efforts of 
those who liked it had been successful, and that the 
driveway would be shifted sufficiently to save it. Little 
has been done in this place for a year or two, although 
the stakes indicate that active work may begin at any 
moment. The present line of stakes clears the swamp by 
a hairsbreadth; but whether these stakes tell the whole 
truth does not appear to be known even to those who 
have a lively interest in the Park, much less by the public 
generally. 

The adjoining oak grove, which was a few years ago 
threatened with destruction —for no other reason, it 
seemed, than that the plan called for scattered trees or 
some other such treatment in this part of the park— 
will be left unbarmed, it is said. The cutting of the 
present winter near and about the swamp which is close 
at hand, has the appearance of judicious trimming. The 
growth of such trees as these is so slow that they have 
certainly an age of fifty to one hundred years, and the 
removal of sucha feature except for the most urgent of 
reasons would indeed be deplorable. 

But the park has within its limits another feature 
which the ruthless march of improvement will 
obliterate, unless some steps are taken towards its 
preservation. This is a most remarkable relic of our 
colonial days, the old Indian Trail to Plymouth. 

It is not known to the public, although antiquarians 
are aware of the fact, that this path traverses the Park 
from one boundary to the other. The old Trail, which 
was established soon after the settlement of Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, approached from the south, being 
deflected by the Blue Hills. It passed through what is 
now Mattapan, skirted the swamp lying about Morton 


soon 


On one occasion I sawa band of these nurses | 


visitors has so} 


} 
| street by climbing along on the side of Mount Welling- 


| ton, entered the present Park limits on Morton street, 
| passed in a northerly direction to near Elm Hill avenue, 
and thence down Elm Hill and into Boston by the line 
lof Warren street. 
received the land which 
|} constitutes the Park from the farmers, who were some 
| of them descendants of original land-holders, this Trail 
| 


At the time when the city 


was well marked throughout its length; but from the | 


jlackof care which has been taken for its preservation, 


and by the encroachment of other works, there remains 
jat this day but a part of the path distinguishable as 
| such. 

Beginning at Beaver street a short distance west of 
Kim Hill avenue, a lane, bordered with trees and marked 
with cart tracks, makes across the Park in a southerly 
direction, descending a little and cressing the Willow 
| Swamp on a causeway 


, and bevond reaches the intervale 
which is devoted in the summer time to the game of 
base ball. This is the Trail. The cross-road and the 
Park have for a space 
obliterated all trace of it, but to the west of the knoll 


} which is used in summer for the picnics, the path may be 


j}improvements of the Country 


| found and followed with but little break to Morton street, 


With 


being especially distinct near the latter street 


the assistance of those who were familiar 


district when it was farming land assistance which 
would be gladly given 


every foot of the old 


it is possible to-day to re-locate 
path but ina few 


| years this 


opportunity will have pass away. 


That the old Plymouth path, or at least some evi 


dences of its existence, was known to the designers of 
the Park is shown by the so called ‘Old Trail Road,’ 
which leads from Humboldt avenue to the circle of the 


Greeting; but this, in the face of the fact that the old 
Trail itself does exist and can be 
Why record the fact that there was a path 
aud make no etlort to preserve the path itself? If it is 
that there 
was a Trail, how much more worth while is it to mark 


traced, is hardly per- 
missible. 


deemed worth while to let our people know 


out its actual lines. 





Here is a path, available for the present uses of the 


| park, leading from the end of a great 


avenue, through 
i which hundreds reach the park daily in summer, Ju the 
| direction which many wil 


wish to go, and in a reasona- 


bly straight course, interfering with no project in the 


| future and preserving to us forever an historical fact of 


some interest Any museum would proudly store among 


its treasures the hatchet wielded by some pioneer in 
i these woods, or the moccasin from the foot of some old 
| indian guide. How much worth preserving, then, is 
| this path, along the line of which lay all communication 
with our neighboring colonies in early days of the settle- 
| ment of our state! 

That no intention of preserving this path lies in the 
|minds of the managers of the improvements, seems to be 
| indicated bv thetreatment which it has received up to 
ithe present time, although the unpublished intentions 
| may be in its favor; but so easily are the traces of a line 
like this effaced, that those who have any interest in the 
matter should bestir_ themselves at once. There is now a 
public sentiment against the destruction of old houses; 


but these are subject to decay, and besides are usually 
in the lines of some needed improve ment. But hereisa 
relic, quite as interesting as any old house, the actual path 
Let it 
|remain a path, let it follow the course of the old Trail, 


‘our fathers trod,’ which lies in the way of none. 


whick was aconvenient way of getting from point to 
point, let it be called ‘The Old Plymouth Trail,’ and the 
history of it will never be lost, while our park will have 
added interest in a monument which will endure for 
ages. 

The European, with perhaps one eye open for business 
gains, cares for everything of this nature, and we, abroad, 
go out of our way to see the tomb of Virgil where Virgil 
never lay, or to the ’Prentices’ Column with its legend, or 
to Hilda’s Tower, and so view many a relic which is not 
a tithe so interesting or so near to us as is this path, and 
by so doing keep alive some feature of history or of 
In our own state, the traces of Hannah Dustin 
are marked with monuments 


romance. 
which keep in mind her 
and the antiquarians of the Deerfield valley, with 
the venerable Mr. Sheldon at their 


story, 


head, seeing the 


error of the destruction of their old block-house, are keen | 


in their appreciation of the scattered traces of colonial 


history, and have already reaped a reward in the valua- 
ble results which they have accomplished. 

With Worcester searching almost too late for traces 
of the old ‘Bay Path,’ can Boston afford to let its Ply- 
mouth Trail be los 

Joun Ritcuie, JR 


That will be a curious petition to Congress, if it ever 
| gets there, that is to ask a reduction of the postage rates 
on author’s manuscripts. 
the greatest possible number of writers, and as every- 
| body nowadays who hasn't 
| to, that monster petition will rival the great petition of 
|the world’s temperance wolnen. 


written a book is just going 


Perhaps in some far 
laway future conscientious editors will retura the stamps 
that accompany voluminous manuscripts, that, as joy will 
' 


with the | 


It is to contain the names of | 
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have it, do not have to be returned. This may happen. 
Not in this world, to be sure; in some other and diviner 
sphere. 


A NATURAL MAN AND WHAT BEFELL 
HIM. 


A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 

David is the Bible hero and Saul is his enemy. 
is good, therefore, and Saulis evil. We haye a liking 
| for Saul, nevertheless. It is a common feeling that one 
| of the great poets of our time has expressed in making 
| him the subject of one of his noblest poems. 

The chief events of Saul’s life make several graphic 
historical pictures. The first picture is of the young 
| farmer and his servant going in search of his father’s 
|asses. Another is as he goes ap to Ramah with his bit of 
| silver, to fee the famous prophet for telling where the 
|asses are. ‘Then the scene changes, and Samuel plays 
| the part of host at a great feast. 
| on Samael’s house-top. 

| king. 


David 





Saul spends that night 
The next morning he is anointed 
The same day he takes the réle of one of a band 
lof prophets. 

Another picture is of the ancient casting of lots. The 
modest Saul, the tallest young fellow in the kingdom, is 
found hiding, unable to bear publicity 


} 
| 
But the people 
lery, God save the king, while a vigorous minority are 
| seen to object. 

| The next picture is of Saul, mightily angered. One 
| 

| brings news that a city of Gilead is in peril froin a be- 
| sieging army. 


Saul, cutting a yoke of oxen in pieces, 
sends the flesh in every direction with the word: Whoso- 
ever cometh not after Saul and Samuel, so shall it be 
done unto hisJoxen. Then he marches to the relief of 
the beleagered city. In the heat of victory, itis proposed 
to kill the men who would not have Saul as king; but he 
cries, There shall not a man be put to death this day. 


Then they celebrated a great feast and established the 
kingdom. 





The next great picture is of Saul playing the part of a 
priest, as the fashion of ancient kings was, at the altar 
of Gilgal, while his soldiers wait around him to see if the 
auspices are favorable for battle. Then the terrible 
Samuel appears and curses Saul and predicts his ruin. 
Again Saul wios a mighty victory. 
hostile king, Agag. 


He has spared the 
All are full of joy, when Samuel 
| confronts the court, cuts Agag in pieces, and a second 
| time curses Saul for disobeying the prophet. 

After this Saul appears from time to time as a mad- 
| man, jealous and generous by fits, like a man with two 
|selves. The weird story is that he goes down at last to 
| consult a wizard, or medium, who brings up the spirit of 
| Samuel to curse him again. One sees the tall king pros- 
| trate on the ground, and the kindly outcast woman seek 
ing to make him eat bread, ere he goes forth to die on the 
| morrow. 

Then comes the last forlorn fight, when the doomed 
| king falls on his sword and dies. The Philistines cut off 
his head and strip him of his armor and fasten his body 
with those of his two sons to the wail of Beth-Shan. 
Whereupon the people of that city of Gilead which Saul 
| had saved perform a memorable act. 








Their men march 
| all night into the Philistine Land and rescue the bodies 


}of Saul and his sons from the wall of Beth-Shan and 
| burning them according to ancient custom, fasting seven 


days, give them honorable burial under their sacred 
Tamarisk T'ree. 


We call Saul a good specimen of a natural man. It 
is a large pattern of a man, modest, generous, frank, 
able to hold his peace on occasion or bide his time. It is 


jan all-round man, a lover of music, of religious nature, 
|a farmer and citizen first, trained to obey, a warrior and 
| king afterward. It is precisely this kind of man, full of 
| humanity, whom men go enthusiastic about, the man to 
command willing and hearty allegiance. Almost the 

| best thing that we read about David is that, abused as 
| he was, misunderstood and threatened, after Saul went 
|crazy, he could never give Saul up, much less do him 
harm; and when he died David mourned over him as fur 

a friend, ‘‘How are the mighty fallen.” It was no ordi- 

nary nature that so moved the heart of his rival. 

We have for Saul, the king, who went away and made 

| failure of everything, a far deeper feeling than we have 
about Samuel, the stern prophet of righteousness. Saul 

| seems nearer; he has more hamanity; he is naturally a 


| largertype of manthan Samuel. Browning well sings: 


| *O Saul, it shall be 
| A face like my face that receives thee; 
j A man like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever! 
A hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life 
To thee! See the Christ stand!” 
What is the trouble, then, with this man of large na- 
| ture and generous impulse? What is the weakness that, 
as we have to confess, wrecked his life? The trouble 
| was,that he was only a naturalman. [tis not enough for 
any man to be largely endowed with good nature. It is 
| not enough to be instinctively generous, to have noble 


impulses, to be brave and lovable. Asit is not enough 
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for a ship to be well planned, to be splendidly built, to 


have powerfulengines. A man, besides having a fine and 
noble nature, must have anoble purpose, as the beautiful 
ship must have arudder and helm. This one thing— a 
guiding purpose—Saul seems not to havehad. He means 
to do rigkt,but he lacks any definite purpose. He therefore 
drifts instead of steering, and he naturally drifts the 
wrong way. For no man is strong enough,in the whirling 
tides of life, to go straight merely by nature, or as the 
seas carry him. 
It looks to us as if Saul’s action was right in those 
times when Samuel cursed him. Saul had a kingdom to 
save, not for himself; he and not Samuel, was Captain. 
He was right in making ready for battle without waiting 
for Samuel to tell him. But he ought to have known 
that he was right; he ought not to have been brow- 
beaten by Samuelto confess that he did wrong. As it 
was, he did wrong. For he drifted, where he 
have gone on the distinct, well drawn lines of a purpose. 
No man is moral who does right 
that it is right, and because it is right. 
Saul seems to have been right, tov, in the story of Agag. 
Saul was more Christian in sparing Agag than Samuel in 
hewing him to pleces. But again, Saul ought to have known 
that he was right; he ought to have remained the king, 
and not to have let Samuel break his pledged faith to his 
It was merely kind, natural impulse that spared 
It should have been principle. 


without knowing 


captive. 
Agag. 
who refused mercy on principle, 


As it was, Samuel, 
was stronger than Saul, 
who gave mercy without any principle and therefore 
without any sturdy power to hold by what he did. 

It seems possible, if Saul had been left to live his far- 
mer life, that he might have remained a very creditable 


citizen, doing many generous things, drifting also into 


unrighteous things on occasion. But he could not bear | 
strain and responsibility. This is the trouble with the 
natural man, who has not any purpose to live by. He 


goes to pleces under pressure, or he changes his nature. 
Saul’s madness has here possible explanation. What 
tends to bring melancholy? What tends to unsettle men’s 
reason? It is to be uncertain; It is to float and drift; it 
is to be one’s own master and to meet dangers, difficulties, 
solemn crises, and seem to stand alone. No wonder that 
kings have often gone crazy. No wonder that human 
history is stained with the bloody deeds of men who be- 
gan kindly and genial, and grew mean, narrow, bitter, 
intolerant, despotic, suspicious, for want of any clear 
sight of what they were living for. 
that business men, born with generous hearts, grow cold 


and hard and when reverses come, often break down, or 


under pressure become moody and morbid. 

On the contrary, what saves men from depression and 
nervous strain? what lifts them into the serene sunshine? 
what keeps the innocent, youthful heart sweet and true? 
what holds the reason’s balance under strain and perplexity? 
Not alone disposition and temperament, however genial by 
nature, but a clear, lofty, generous purpose, a will bound 
and held fast towards the pole-star of Right, a settled 
principle. Then the man .s not alone when night and 
storm come; then the man is not overwhelmed when the 
enemy sweep over the border; then opposition does not 
break the soul nor embitter it. But the man pledged to 
right marches with God; the victorious s‘ies are over 
him; his cause, though defeated again and again, not be- 
ing his own cause but the cause of mankind,ts impreg- 
nable. 


RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING, 





MR. CURTIS BEFORE THE BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


At a recent meeting of the Boston Scientific Society, 
Mr. Henry *P. Curtis read an interesting paper of a 
meteorological character, the subject being Rain-clouds 
and Lightning. 

The speaker referred to the early interest which he 
had taken in the phenomena of the thunderstorm, and 
his absence of fear, even as a child, of the lightning. 
He had noticed with pleasure the experiments made be- 
fore the society some years ago upon the effects of elec- 
tricity upon fog and smoke. Mr. Alexander McAdie was 
then an assistant in the Signal Service office in this city 
and was afterward entered by the government asa spec- 
ial student at Harvard inthe discussion of the phenomena 
of atmospheric electricity. He presented here one of 
the most striking laboratory experiments Known to 
modern meteorology. A jar filled with smoke was cleared 
in a few seconds by the introduction of three or four 
sparks from a Holtz electrical machine. This and the 
more recent variations of Franklin’s kite experiment by 
the same investigator have formed subjects for discus- 
sion before this Society. The kite experiment testifies 
that the electrification of the atmosphere increases with 
the altitude and that the potential, which may be inter- 
preted as electrical pressure, endures even in a cloudless 
air. 
held by Mr. Curtis, who has noticed that the low-lying 
clouds frequently produced a very disappointing electri- 
cal display, and in the second place explains the exceed- 
ing yariety of electrical discharges from a clear sky. 

An experiment made before a late session of the 
Royal Meteorological Society in London is both novel 


The seas run close to reefs aud shoals. | 


ought to) 


No wonder, to-day, | 


This view is in confirmation of an opinion long | 


and remarkable. The projection of a jet of steam was 
thrown up on the screen by means of a lantern, and the 
jet was alternately electrified and neutralized. The 
steam in its normal neutral condition was of course 
transparent and threw no shadow upon the screen, but 
when it became electrified it was at once rendered 
, opaque. This fact accounts for the saperb blackness 
,and the strong effects of light and shade in thunder- 
| clouds. 
The quickness with which sudden deluges of rain 
follow sharp and near discharges of lightning was next 
| referred to by the speaker, at some length; the effect be- 
‘ing often ‘‘as if the flash had pulled down a tremendous 
| Shower-bath from the clouds.” Mr. McAdie’s experi- 
ment with the jar of smoke and the sparks exemplifies in 
;}asmall way what takes place on a grand scale in the 
tempestuous sky. The cloud lies heavily laden with 
| vapor—indeed, almost at the point of saturation. The 
vapor particles and droplets coalesce into large drops and 
form sudden showers under the action of the lightning 
| flash and the preliminary raimification of the smaller 
| streams of electricity through the discharging cloud. 
To the same cause may be referred the formation of 
| irregular, non-rotatorial blocks of ice which are recorded 
in abnormal falls of hail. 
| Thus it will be seen that, under proper conditions, the 
| electricity which manifests itself as lightning becomes 
an active competitor with cold in the condensation and pre- 
cipitation of water from the atmosphere. This is a 
modern perpetuation of the old war between Indra, god 
of thunder, and Uritra, god of drouth, of the Ancient 
Hindus. 

The mechanics of the thunder-cloud was next con- 
sidered, the collection of streamlets of electricity from 
every portion of it to make the grand discharge, and the 
formation of the so called ‘spur.’ He spoke of the 
| gradual dispersion of this and referred to the fact as 
| probable that, without the spur, no discharge could be 
| made to level the surface of the ocean. 
Personal of cifferent thunder-showers 
which Mr. Curtis has observed consumed the remainder 
of the time assigned to him, and he closed with a refer- 
ence to Marriott’s paper before the Royal Meteorological 
Society of London, a brief of which is given below. 


ground or to 


reminiscences 


MR. MARRIOTT BEFORE rut ROYAI 


SOCIETY. 


METEOROLOGICAI 


| 

| Oficial Abstract. 
Mr. W. Marriott gave the results of the investigation 
| undertaken by the Society into the thunderstorms of 
| 1888 and 1889, which he illustrated by a number of 
| lantern slides. The investigation was originally confined 
| to the south-east of England, but as this 
found to be too circumscribed, it became 
include the whole of England and Wales. 
cribing the arrangements for collecting the observations 
and the methods adopted for their discussion, Mr. 
Marriott gave statistics showing the number of days on 
which tnunderstorms occurred at each station, the num- 
ber of days of thunderstorms in each month for the 
whole country; the number of days on which it was 
reported that damage or accidents from lightning 
occurred; and also the number of days on which hail 
accompanied the thunderstorms. In 1888 there were 113 
days, and in 1889 123 days on which thunderstorms 
occurred in some part of the country. The number of 
days with damage by lightning was 33 in 1888 and 38 in 
1889, and there were 56 days in each year on which bail 
accompanied the thurderstorms. The tables of hourly 
frequency show that thunderstorms are most frequent 
between noon and 4 p. m., and least freqaent between 1 
a.m. and7 a. m. 


district was 
necessary to 
After des- 


Thunderstorms appear to travel at an average rate of 
about 18 miles per hour in ill-defined low barometic 
pressure systems, but at a higher rate in squally condi- 
tions. The author is of opinion that individual thunder- 
storms do not travel more than about 20 miles; and 
that they take the path of least resistance, and are con- 
sequently most frequent on flat and low’ ground. 
Detailed isobaric charts, with isobars for two-hundredths 
of an inch, were prepared for 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. each 
day for the month of June, 1888. An examination of 
these charts showed thst instead of the pressure being 
so very ill-defined, as appeared on the Daily Weather 
Charts, there are frequently a number of small but dis- 
tinct areas of low pressure, or cyclones, with regular 
wind circulation; and that these small cyclones passed 
over the districts from which thunderstorms were 
reported. Sometimes it is not possible to make out 
well-formed areas of low pressure from two-hundredths 
of an inch isobars, but there is a deflection of the wind 
which shows that there is some disturbing cause; and 
, thunderstorms have usually occurred in that immediate 
| neighborhood. 

The author believes that the thunderstorm formations 
are small atmospheric whirls—in all respects like ordin- 
ary cyclones; and that the whirl may vary from 1 mile to 
10 miles or more in diameter. There are frequently 
several whirls near together, or following one another 
along the same track. The numerous oscillations in the 
barometic curve are evidently due to the passage of a 








succession of atmospheric whirls; and it appears that 
lightning strokes are most frequent when these oscilla- 
tions are numerous. 

Mr. F. J. Brodie read a paper ‘On the Prevalence of 
Fog in London during the 20 years 1871 to 1890.’ The 
popular notion that November is par excellence a month 
of fog is not confirmed by the 
author. 


figures given by the 
The number of fogs in that month is, if any- 
thing, slightly less than in {October or January, and 
decidedly less than in December, the last mentioned 
month being certainly the worst of the whole year. The 
latter part of the winter is not only less foggy than the 
earlier part, but is clearer than the autumn months. In 
February the average number of days with fog is only 
66, as against 89 in January, 102 in December, 92 in 
October, and 88 in November. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 





Mr. Winthrop’s little address at the Historical Meet- 
ing Thursday made a charming incident. The loved and 
honored ex-President said the main attraction of the 
meeting for him was his hope to unite with his associates 
‘*in offering our homage to our venerable fellow-member, 
the Reverend Dr. Page, who two days ago completed his 
ninetieth year and entered upon another decade.” He 
had hoped to have the pleasure of shaking hands with 
Dr. Page and presenting his felicitations. 

As Dr. Page was not present, Mr. Winthrop took the 
occasion to say, ‘‘We all hope that this may not be his 
last decade. He seemed to me, when I saw him lately, 
to be in such vigor that we have good reason to hope 
that he may live to be the first Centenarian of our 
Society. I hope it may be so.” Mr. Winthrop accordingly 
moved thst the Society express its good wishes for the 
continued health and strength of their friend; and this 
was done in a vote in which all the members stood. 

Mr. Winthrop said he had walked in a procession 
with Dr. Holyoke, the Centenarian graduate of Harvard 
when he was one hundred years old. 





At the meeting of the American Academy on Wednes- 
day evening, the principal scientific topic was a discus- 
Dr. Seth C. Chandler of the results of his 
researches on variable stars. The paper was a state- 
ment, the main points of which have been given at length 
in Tut COMMONWEALTH, of his discoveries 
Algol and the possibility of the existence in space of 
other systems similar to the solar system. The speaker 
illustrated his remarks with graphic charts and chalk 
diagrams, and the subject was further discussed by Prof. 
Arthur Searle, J. Rayner Edmands and Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear. 

The business portion of the session was devoted to 
the election of a president, in place of Prof. Lovering, 
deceased. Prof. J. P. Cooke of Cambridge {was elected 
and took the chair with a short speech of acknowledge- 
ment and reminiscence. The fitness of this selection is 
shown by the fact that Prof. Cooke has been for forty 
years a member of the Academy, in thirty-eight of which 
he has served in some official capacity, and for eighteen 
years he has been the Corresponding Secretary. 

Dr. Chandler’s paper on the results of researches on 
variations of latitudes was postponed to the May meet- 
ing of the Academy. 


sion by 


regarding 
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At the 243rd corporate meeting of the Boston Scien- 
tific Society on Tuesday evening, the principal topic was 
a consideration of Ammonia and its Industrial Applica- 
tions, by Prof. G. F. H. Markoe. 

Ammonia is a colorless gas formed by the chemical 
union of three volumes of hydrogen and one volume of 
nitrogen. From this fact it might seem easily made by 
the union of these two gases, but since they do not read- 
ily unite, any such process is impracticable commercially. 
Electric sparks passed through such a mixture will cause 
the gases to combine gradually, but this is nothing more 
than a pretty laboratory experiment. 

The compounds of ammonia are widely diffused. 
There is always a small quantity present in the atmos- 
phere in the form of carbonate of ammonia. Sal ammo- 
niac and chloride and sulphate of ammonia are natural 
products. In active volcanic regions there is always 
ammonia; all fertile soils contain it; it is to be found in 
rain, in running water, in animal fluids and elsewhere. 
It was known to the alchemists; it takes its name from 
the Temple of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia, near which place 
it was made. The production of it ata later date from 
the bones, hoofs and horns of animals, especially the 
latter, gave to it the name of spirits of hartshorn, by 
which it is quite generally known. 

Ammonia in the atmosphere is due to the decay of 
animal matter, a process which is going on at all times 
all over the world. The rain washes it down into the 
soil, it is then absorbed by plants, which being eaten by 
animals return the ammonia to the living body. 

It can be obtained by two processes, one, the distilla- 
tion of animal substances, and the other from ‘gas liquor, 
a by-product of the burning-gas manufacture. The coal, 
getting its nitrogen from the plants of bygone geological 
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times, yields these ammonium compounds when subjected 
to heat. 

The gas liquor, which isa foul-smelling product, is 
treated with some alkali, soda, potash or slacked lime, 
which releases the ammonia, this being passed through 
charcoal filters, technically called ‘scrubbers,’ which elimi- 
pate the foulodors. This ammonia, combined with water 
becomes the ammonia water of commerce. But when 
the place of manufacture is distant from cities where the | 
gas liquor is produced, the expense of transporting the 
latter causes at once a difficulty. To obviate this, treat- | 
ment with an acid is resorted to, the result of which is| 
some salt uf ammonium which may be readily handled, 
such as sal ammoniac, and in which the ammonia remains | 
fixed. Of such salts, hundreds of thousands of tons are | 
made each year. } 

rhe course of treatment depends upon the after uses | 

of ammonia, chloride of ammonia or salammoniac being | 

produced where the purest ammonia is desired, while the | 

sulphate produces a commercially useful article of poorer 

iality. Ammonia gas is very soluble in water, which | 
will dissolve as much as 700 volumes, or about one third 

in weight. It is produced in enormous quantities and is | 
of exceeding importance in the arts. it 
allover 
the country, under the name of anhydrous ammonia, and 


Under pressure 


will become liquid, and in this form it is sent 


is used for refrigerating. Almost every brewery in the | 

‘ . | 
country has given up the use of ice and is using refrigerat- | 
ing machines, which depend for their action upon the | 


eration of compressed ammonia. 

rhe principle of all such machines is the physical law 
liquids on becoming gases 

Tl 


n tanks under very heavy pressure, is allowed to expand; 


hat absorb an enormous 


sunt of heat. 1e ammonia liquid, which is furnished 


t seizes heat from anything that is available, and a tank 


if brine is usually the thing selected, from the low 
temperature which it will endure without freezing. In 


this brine, tanks are placed containing the articles to be 
voled. By regulating the and consequently the 
expansion of the gas, the temperature may be regulated 


curately. 


flow 
y When the ammonia has become a gas again, 
s collected, and by powerful compressors is forced 
the tanks once This 
nvolved, the complicated and 


nt more. is the whole principle 
varying machinery being 
y methods of economically accomplishing the ex- 
yn and the subsequent compression. 

nia is used for very many purposes—for cleans- 
' 


ead of soap, for decomposing mineral salts, as a 
It 
is used as a substitute for the active principle of yeast, 
and provably without injurious effects to the bread. 


solvent, as a flux, in medicine and 


in smelling salts. 


Che 


speaker commented upon its use as an immediate antidote 
for an overdose of spirituous liquor, and with a few 
experiments brought his lecture to a close. 

Mr. Alvin G. Clark brought to the notice of the 
society the new photographic telescope which Miss 


Bruce has ordered of him for Harvard College Observa- 
tory. This telescope will be twenty-four inches in 
aperture, with four lenses, being an immense achromatic 
rectilinear combination. ‘ 

At the next meeting of the Society, on March 23, Mr. 
George H. Barton will discuss his work on Massachusetts 
Hills, a work which he has undertaken in connection with 
the U. 8S. Geological Survey. 


vue 





Mr. Frederic P. Stearns, President of the Boston 

Society of Civil Engineers, sat 2t the head of the table 

at the annual banquet of the Society, at the American 

House, Tuesday evening; and on his right and left were 

| the guests of the Society, Prof. Elihu Thomson of the 
Thomson-Houston company; President E. A. Capen of 

lafts College, Maj. W. R. Livermore, engineer corps, 

army; Col. H. G. Prout, editor of the Railway Gazette; 
E. C. Cabot, president of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects; H. G. Holden, president of the New England 
Water Works Association; S. C. Chandler of the Boston 
Scientific Society and Dr. H. P. Walcott of the state 


: board of health. 
President Stearns made a short opening address, in 
which he congratulated the members on the steady 


growth of the society and the healthful condition of the | 


treasury. In closing, he presented Prof. Thomson, who 


told many marvellous things that the electrical engineer 


ize in the future. One of these was to bring about a 
current of electricity that could be made to alternate no 
less than 500,000,000,000,000 times a second. When this 
was accomplished, a perfect electric light would 
obtained at very low cost. He also believed that in time 
: all the steam railway locomotives would be superseded 
by electrical motors. He had now an engine at the 
works that was capable of running 45 miles an hour, 
and even a higher speed would be attained before long. 
One of the most remarkable showings in electrical 
development was the fact that 94 per cent. of the com- 
mercial efficiency was row delivered. Prof. Thomson 
did not believe it possible to get energy direct from the 
fuel. One of the great problems that was attracting the 
attention of the electrical engineer was that of traction. 
Although the results obtained in this fleld had been quite 
Satisfactory, yet he felt that development in this direc- 


be 





}and commercial exchanges. 


Massachusetts.’ 


was dreaming of, and which he hoped to see material- | 


ion had only just begun. Another problem was the dis- 
tribution of electrical power from distant points. It had 
been said that it could be conveyed for 100 miles with a 
loss of only 20 per cent., but the speaker would not 
vouch for the statement. 

President Capen spoke on the necessity of broader 
education among professional men. For the last ten 
years Tufts College had been turning its attention to 
electrical and felt satisfied with the 
the limited facilities were taken 


| 
| 
| 


engineering, he 
attained when 
into consideration. 

Other speakers were Major Livermore, Col. Prout, 
and Messrs. Cabot, Chandler and Walcott. 


results 


. 
At the meeting of the Bostonian Society, Tuesday 
afternoon, President Guild paid a tribute to the memory 
of the late secretary Mr. William C. 
Burrage, and a resolution of respect and esteem was 
passed. It was voted that a volume containing the by- 
laws and reports of the annual meetings of the old Bos- 
ton Corn Exchange and the original list of members of 
the Exchange, presented to the Bostonian Society by the 
late Hammond W. Vinal, be given to the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, the 


of the societ Vy, 


direct successor of the Boston corn 


Four new members were elected to the society 
Edward J. Holmes (life member Robert Adam, Wil- 
liam E. Lincoln and Miss Abby H. Johnson 

The essayist was the Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, who 


|read a paper on ‘John Myles and Religious Freedom in 
The Boston Bicknell, 
had no use, inthe 17th century, for a Baptist, a Quaker, 


Puritan, said Mr 


}a churchman or a Catholic, any more than Joseph Cook 
The 
| presence of a Baptist or other dissenter on Boston soil 
the of the 
which he implicitly What 

errors in religion were also considered treason to 
commonwealth, for which Cotton Mather 
banishment as disturbers, seducers and ranters. 

Wales, the 
pastor of a Baptist church, but by the act of uniformity 
Parliament in 1662, 
Charles IL., he, with 2000 other brave souls, was 
from his living and the kingdom. He landed 
mouth, within our colony, but, not being 


| has for the doctrine of probation after death. 
Puritanism in 
regarded as 
the 


recommended 


was & menace to solidarity 


believed. he 


Parson John Myles was at this time in 


passed by under the sanction of 
driven 
Wey- 


to set 


at 





allowed 
jup a church iu that settlement, he sought and found by 
| spiritual affinity the elements of the scattered band at 
| Rehoboth; and in the bounds of a district called Swan- 
' sea, after Mr. Myles’ old parish in Wales, the new church 
was founded, with 
Butterworth, ancestor of Hezekiah 
Youth’s Companion. 

The principles of this church were of the most liberal 


members, among them John 
Butterworth of the 


seven 


sort, and the declarations of their faith were broad and 
catholic. Asa patriot, Mr. Myles shouldered his musket 
when Philip attacked the town in 1675, and his leader- 
ship was recognized by his holding a captaincy in that 
Indian war. 

Of his descendants, three brothers of the third gener- 
ation were in the revolutionary army, and, inthe seventh 
generation, Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles of the late war. 
His son, Rey. Samuel Myles, was for nearly 40 years 
rector of King’s Chapel—from 1689 to 1728. 

The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship holds its regular quarterly meeting at the 
Old South Meeting-house next Monday, March 14, at 
7.30 p. m. After the meeting (at 8 o’clock) will be 
delivered the first of acourse of six Monday evening 
lectures, on Qualification for Citizenship, by Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, whcse subject will be ‘Representative Govern- 
The other lectures in this eourse will be delivered 
las follows: March 28, Mr. Herbert Welsh, ‘How to make 
| Citizens of the Indians;’ April 11. Rev. John W. Chad- 
| wick, ‘Education as related to Citizenship;’ April 18, 
| Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, ‘Qualification for Office;’ 
| April 26, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, ‘The Problem of 
| Immigration -’ May 2, Mr. George W. Cable, ‘The Prob- 
lem of Negro Suffrage.’ Tickets will mailed free to 
any person addressing the Secretary (Box 1252, Boston, ) 
enclosing stamp, and also given to any applying person- 
ally at the Old South Meeting House. It is expected that 
full reports of these lectures will be printed in THE 
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At the meeting of the Society of Arts, at_the Institute 
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RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


‘“‘After New York,” affirms a titled Englishman who 
likes America, ‘‘to live in Paris or London is simply 
roughing it.” After Boston, affirm we who know it, to 
live anywhere else is simply inconceivable. 


That New England women had her own ideas of godli- 
ness'who said of her irascible spouse, ‘‘John is as good a 
Christian as ever lived, but you’d never mistrust it from 


| his daily life.” 


The gypsy moth is partial to old tin cans and such 
small wares that decorate the roadside. If this fact 
leads to the destruction of such rubbish, the m. will 
not have been b_rn in vain. 


oO 
s- 


This is the sulphur and treacle season of our child- 
hood, and it isan odd day now when some paragraph 
the public attention to the virtue of this 
The children must be treated to at 
least one course of ‘‘a teaspoonful three mornings, skip 
three and take three,” for the sake of having it to re- 
member, if nothing more. 


does not call 
spring renovator. 


Illinois 
because of the introduction of new psalm books. A score 
of members wouldn’t have them. Sothey are building 
themselves a separate house of worship. This seems an 
and yet, if those psalm books contained 
gigging and sickly sentimental 


some worshippers delight, one cannot so 


A Presbyterian church in has fallen asunder 


extreme measure ; 
certain of the 
hymns in which 
much blame the 


tunes 


S¢ ceders. 


Sunday Schools need look for no more effective, all 
morals for years to than is fur- 
nished by the sad case of Mrs. Osborne. The way of 
the transgressor is hard enough in her case to make an 
ethical impress upon the generation. And the saddest 
feature of all is that she is reaping what she has sown. 
But, alas, Captain Osborne is not. 


round lesson in come 


Whatever of wrong we may have been guilty of dur- 
ing the season past is to be expiated now that the hand- 
organ and Have we not lunatics 
enough abroad without driving sane folk stark, staring 


men are out about. 
mad by a twenty-minute concert ground out beneath the 
window? The opening season has thawed out the street- 
them all we think our best 
thoughts to an hilarious accompaniment. 


hawkers too, and between 


Before last week’s heavy snow had melted, the weath- 
er prophets were out with snowy progtrostications for 
the opening week. Monday was to witness the meeting 
of two storms that would break 
head in the form of asnow blizzard, of about three 
days’ duration. Politic housekeepers had an interview 
with the kitchen powers, and made ready for Monday’s 
storm. Allover town linen swung in the breeze on Sat- 
urday, that Monday mighi find itself checkmated. Were 
there ever such balmy and altogether lovely March days 
as the first three days—the blizzard days— of this by- 
gone week? What ails Sir Jere Rusk? 


over Boston’s devoted 


OBSERVATIONS. 


BISSEXTILE CALCULTATIONS. 


That was a large contract that was assumed by the 
ancients when they essayed to construct a calendar. 
Time stretched out before them to eternity, and how were 
the unclassifiable days and nights to be marshalled in 
order, and made to conform with astronomical divi- 
sions? 

The rising and the setting of the sun naturally marked 
the day; the waxing and the waning of the moon sug- 
gested the month, and the revolution of the seasons 
called for the establishment of the year. 

With all these aids, centuries of calculations and cor- 
rections ensued before the arbitrary divisions of time 
could be made to conform to astronomical conditions. 
The Egyptians, we find, satisfied themselves throughout 
the Sothiac period with twelve months of thirty days 
each, which left five unallotted days at the end as asort 
of interval between the two years, of no especial account 
to either. 

The tracing of the various methods adopted by the 





of Technology, Thursday evening, Mr. George Jackson 
presided and Mr. T. C. Martin of New York read a’paper 
on ‘Tabulating a Census by Electricity.’ This was an 
exposition of the method invented by Mr. H. Hollerith of 
Washington, who was present at the reading. Mr. Mar- 
tin said that the system was the result of an evident want 
for a quicker system of obtaining the re- 
turns of the census. Four methods were tried by the 
government, and this system was easily the best. He de- 
scribed the workings of the different machines used in 
tabulating the returns, and practically illustrated them 
by means of the machines at hand. The descriptions 
: showing every features of the novel ma- 


of the people 


were in detail, 
‘chines. 





| different peoples is a work of time and patience. The 
| Romans were dissatisfied with the Egyptian methods of 
dividing time, and introduced sundry variations. They 
paid due attention to the system adopted by the Greeks, 
which called for the introduction of an intercalary 
month every alternate year to supply a deficiency of 
eleven and a quarter days in the grand total. This made 
; the average length of the year seven days too great, so 
mathematicians then agreed to omit the extra month 
| once in about eight years. 

The noble Romans undertook to 
started out with acalendar of ten 


better this; 
months 


they 
and found 


| 


| their year about one-sixth short of Nature’s division of 


| time. 


They then elongated the lunar year to comprise 


three hundred and fifty-four days, but believing luck to 
runin odd numbers added an extra day, introducing | 
finally the tabooed Egyptian arrangement of an inter- | 


calary month every two years, leaving the five odd days | 
to form an inconsequential tag at the end. t 
This odd day was much tossed about, being intro- | ¢ 


duced wherever it became necessary to accomodate their | t 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 


PHREE INTERESTING ART SHOWS. 


Three especially interesting shows have lately been | enlarged, 


accessible to the artistically-minded sojourner in sloppy— 
) Good how sloppy! the 
he Unity Art Club, of Mr. rooms of the 


Heaven! Boston exhibit of 


Roos, at the 


soul yearns forthe MacKnight kind of art, 


corroding 
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‘Do you know that all you’ve got to do, when your 
is to have 


some pictures from the Nonsense Book cut out and 
and then arm the most reckless infant you 


know with the most violent paint-box you can buy fo 
ten cents, and let him do the There is 
rawness of color about these things 


rest? a nerve- 


that I 


traditions or superstitions. But it still made trouble in| Boston Art Club, and of Mr. MacKnight, at Doll and | didn’t think any artist could commit, after he was six 
. j ’ ars ol] j ‘ } , ack ni ’ 9 

he calendar, and a surplus of twenty-four days had | Richards’s. years old. In this, anyhow, MacKnight is unique! 

the calendar, : ; 7 * * = 

to be disposed of during the last eight of twenty-four | . . 

years Politicians liked the plan, since the pontiffs | Mr. Roos’ work makes pleasant appeal to the critic Che titles of the pictures are such jokes; funnier 

were free to use their power Capriciously, and the odd | by the frankness and simplicity of its methods and its | than anything except the seriousness with which the 

day served to lengthen or shorten terms of office, ac- }sober and mellow color. The Spring Morning near | public contemplates ‘em, after looking ’em up in the 


cording to their pleasure. 
the twenty-fourth of February twice on leap year, so as | s 
it was the sestus or sixth day before the first of March, 
and counted twice, it gave the name to the year— annus 


friends with spring, and she 


shows the Ellis 


Finally it was agreed to count Lake Champlain has a refreshing freshness and wetness | catalogue. 


about it; indeed, Mr. Roos seems to be 


has whispered to him her 
very secret, for him to whisper egain, in the picture that 


River on i 


hissentilis. one of those magic days all 
Julius Cmsar would have none of these slipshod | tinted with the pale rose and pale gold of the first | 
methods. With the assistance of the astronomer Sosig- | blossoms, and when the airy mists on the far blue hills 
enes, he readjusted matters, and though the first year of | are hued like mother of pearl. There is a quaint some- 
his experiment saw confusion worse confounded, he thing as of the German wonder-tales, in the Misty Morn- 
straightened matters outto something approximating their | ing on the Mountains; a suggestions of eerie, sinister 
present sane arrangement. Such important errors as | intent in the queer, gnarled twisting of the boughs; and 
survived were corrected by Pope Gregory XIII in 1582, | one almost feels sure that by looking long and keenly 


and the Gregorian system has worked well. Weare familiar 1 
with it in theory and practice. Every year of which the 
number is divisible by four isa leap year, excepting the 
hundreds, which are only leap years when divisible by 
four after suppressing the two zeros. The year 1600 was 
a leap year, but the vears of the even centuries between 


that and 2000 are common years. 
the calendar year does not 
It exceeds it by an error that 


Even now correspond 
exactly with the solar year. 
amounts to one day in thirty-three hundred and twenty- 
five years, but as this in its total does not inconvenience 
any given generation, authorities hesitate to tamper with 


it. Yet the fact remains that we claim nearly twenty-six 


seconds a year more than old Sol can endorse. 
The civil and the solar years admit of easy adaptation, | 


but the ecclesiastical calendar, with its movable feasts, is 


more difficult to adjust. 
ponding to the Jewish Passover, must be celebrated on 
5 


The Festival of Easter, corres- 


the Sunday immediately following the full moon that 
. To ad- | 
just this matter it is necessary to cast about among the | 


happens upon or next after the vernal equinox. 


days of the week, the lunar month and the solar year, and 
a volume published a score of years ago, enti*led ‘How to 


Find the Church Festivals’ proves a sine qua non today 


to the uninitiated. 

It concerns us,principally to know that Easter comes | 
this year on April 17, with due regard to the full moon 
April 12, following the vernal equinox March 19. Last 
year Easter Sunday came on March 29, four days after | 
the full moon that followed hard upon the vernal equinox. | 
Au interval of twenty-four days between the equinox and | 
the next new moon accounts for the postponement of the 


Lenten season this year, and the consequent prolongation 
of social joys. 

All these facts are dry and perhaps tiresome, but they | 
Those unmethodical | 
to ‘make time’ 
if they turned 


are timely on & bissextile year. 
people who experience a chronic longing 
had at least one extra day this year, and | 
it to account should find themselves a little better off than | 
usual when 1892 goes out. | 

Tradition has settled the employment of that day, 
which is not to be devoted to the commonplace events of | 
life. Itisaday to set right errors of omission; and in-| 
deed, if made the most of, to multiply errors of commis- | 
sion. The responsibility of giving license to women to 
choose their life partners during leap year, and prefera- 
bly onthe extra day, is fastened by tradition upon St. 
Patrick, who was instigated to it by a woman. 

The story runs thus: St. Patrick, having driven the 
‘frogs out of the bogs,’ and perhaps banished the snakes, 
was walking along the shores of Lough Neagh, when he 
was accosted by St. Bridget who was in tears. She 
reported that a mutiny had broken out in the nunnery 
over which she presided, and the ‘ladies claimed the 
right to ‘pop the question!’” St. Patrick good-naturedly 
conceded the right every year. St. Bridge 
demonstratively begged him to make it one year in four, 
and the susceptible saint promised to give them leap year, 
the longest of the lot. St. Bridget promptly honored 
St. Patrick with a proposal, but as he could not marry 
he patched matters up by presenting her with a new 


seventh 


+ 
. 


silk gown; and since that time this is the only alterna- 
tive allowed a man who receives and wishes to decline a 
woman’s proposal. 

Men well may clamor for their rights. A 
promises to be a sister to her suitor should make matters 


girl who 
even by settling the tailor bills of her disappointed lovers, 
if she can do no more; though it would make a consider- 
able item in a belle’s expenditures. She could reimburse 
herself in silk gowns from unwillin’ Barkises, if 
timed her leap year ventures wisely. 

The social side of the bissextite] year, the leap-year 
scheme, demands consideration; and some week, not far 
ahead, we must think about its pro(hibitions) and its 


she 


con(sents). 
GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


log, the ‘red cap an’ white 


not 
most 
work witha 


of the daisy which is its evident 
jent; allis in 


| Kate Watkins, 


| touch of 


|} thing above another which can arouse Cassandra to he 
| full possibilities of Scotch wrath and denunciation, 


pee degradation of art to conscious, 


me could catch, over the moss-crown of some missh ipen 


owl’s feath r’ of one of the 


troop of ‘wee folk, good folk’ who haunt sach elfin woods 
* 
The exhibition of the Unity Art Club offers many 
pictures of exceptional worth and interest: some of 
them—like Sandham’s clear and brilliant Snow-Flurry 


less welcome for being old friends. Among the 
by C. A. Turner; a 


the imaginative in it which com- 


noteworthy is the portrait 
touch of 
pensates for many weaknesses of technique; the delicacy 
tif is everywhere prcs- 
simple ordered lines 


There 


and tinted in pear! 
Miss 
full of 
that indefinable 
it that to the 


charm as it 


and gold. is another portrait-study which 


its painter, calls ‘Grace’; a face 


wistfulness and earnestness, and with 


fleeting pathos about sensitive 
apprehension 
April 


dreams 


underlies youthful node rlies 


life of 
luminous and pure 


sunshine. The face is instinct with the 


the color is wonderfully 


The 
quaint, 


Bird-Tamer, painted by S. M. Norton, tells a 


tender, half-sorrowful story that appeals to 


Janvier, princeamong such story-tellers, for translation 


There is such homesickness, 





into speech. somehow, 


about the little lad, whose comradeship with the prisoned 
I } | 


bird goes deeper than material neighborhood, and whose | 
gentle face, with the shadow onit of long longing and 
long denial tells acripple’s story even more Jeloquently 
than does the homely crutch that hangs from his chair. | 


7 j 
* } 


Few can paint flowers as can Emily Selinger; her dealing | 
with them has some odd, subtle hint of kinship, of exquis- 
itely comprehending sympathy. These roses that she has | 
put on canvas have all that lovely, appealing perishable- | 


| ness about them that is the very heart of a flower’s secret, | 


and the absence of any suggestion of which in the defi- | 


nite fixity and permanence of most painted flowers marks | 


them with such repelling unreality. 


* * ( 
Thanks to Cassandra, my half-hour the 


If there is 


with Mac- 


Knight pictures was far from a dull one. one 
t Lit 

it is 
commercial sensa- 
dullest apprehension, 
jis the keynote of the MacKnight abnormalities, she 
naturally enjoyed herself in their 


| thus her monologue ran 


tionalism ; and as this, to even the 


company. Somewhat 


3 

_ 
| ‘Kipling must certainly have gone to a MackKnight 
| seance, to have invented that beautiful pkrase, ‘A Wild 
| 


|} Work Show!’ Doesn't it fit this troop of nightmares, 


| though? 

‘“‘No ope can have any doubt as to who was Mac- 
\ 
| Knight’s master and model, Edward Lear. His flowers 


|} are nothing on earth but adaptatious from the Nonsense 
Botany, and his landscapes are copied from the story of 
the Four Little Children Who Went Round the World. 
If we look long enough at that Windmill with Dead Fern. 
we shall see Violet, 


over those ridges of 


Slingsby, Guy and Lionel climbir 


y 


underdone beef-steak in the fore- 


ground, and the Quangle-Wangle disporting himself 


among the sails of the windmill, ‘in a glittering 
, S = 
Nobody but Lear, 


and 
efficacions manner.’ anyhow—unless 
it’s Kipling with his 


could do jusvice to this show. 


lovely ‘chromolitheomargarine’— 
Can't you hear 
him, as you gaze about here—bits about the ‘intery ening 
and verdant mountains’ glowing with ‘a serene and sic kly 
| Suavity only known to the traly virtuous?’ And the 


moon’ shining slobaciously from the star-bespangled sky, 


echoes of 


and irrigating all things with a peculiar and trivial splen- 
| dor; while atl Nature respouds to the 
| Spicuous circumstances?’ 


cerulean and con- 


cultivated Boston: 


| BUTLER'S BOOK sy Benj. F. 


idiers of the 


Fancy calling that fat onelette on the blue 


excellent | Japanese platter, ‘Ripe Grain.’ 


* * 
‘Buy ‘em? That's 


get at 


Lord, of course they buy ’em! 

the dear fakirs know how to 
its purse. Do you suppose De Pachmann’s genius would 
ever have had its if he’d behaved at the 


like a gentleman instead of a Chopinzee? Or 


hearing piano 
Paderew- 


ski’s, if he hadn't presented himself with the Hair of all 


the Ages, as well as the Heir of all the Ages, in the 
musical way? . . . Do you know what picture of 
Macknight's ought to sell best? Jetween Two Hay- 


stacks;’ and the buyers of his pictures ought to be 


painted in a row, as standing between the Two Hay- 


stacks, like their prototypes in the familiar old proverb! 


concluded Cassandra, in a final vitriolic burst of exas- 


peration 


Dorotuy LuNpT. 





Oh, blithe, blithe wind of March, that damaszenes 
The river's shining length of steely blue! 

Blow through our weary lives, our strength renew. 
Sweep from our sight those faithless shelter-screens 
That pen the soul within too straight demesnes : 

And bid it look abroad, nor 
Out, out once more! 


fear the view! 
To see the old made new, 
Spring’s yearly miracle of shifting scenes! 


Is this a time to mourn? We will rejoice! 
Now that once more Life’s banner is unfurled 
We leave 
Dust be harled 
While waiting for the Resurrection-voice, 


Death’s darkness, Light and Life our choice: 
from us 


our sins, and ashes; 
Oh, wind of March, that blows across the world! 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 
LITERATURE. 


BUTLER’'S BOOK. 


Butler. A 
Political, and Military Career. soston 
For sale by subscription only. 


Review of his 
A.M 


Legal, 
Thayer & Co. 


With characteristic brevity, General Butler has given 


the shortest conceivable ticle to his very entertaining 


volume of memoirs. It has been said a thousand times 
that the New Englander is not very well fitted for writ- 


ing what the French call memoirs to serve the purpose of 
history. But whoever says this in future must make an 
exception of General Butler. 

The book is dedicated ‘‘To the Good and Sol- 
Grand Army of the Republic.” General 
Butler calls himself their ‘‘comrade,” and dedicates the 


Brave 


| book to them as ‘“‘a slight token of appreciation of the 


patriotic devotion to loyalty and gallant heroism with 
which they endured the hardsbips and fought the battles 
| of their country, during the War of the Rebellion, to pre- 
| serve its existence and perpetuity as a nation of freemen, 
| the proudest exemplar of a people solely governed by 
| able to that government as 
| powerful than any nation of the earth.” 

He says in his preface: ‘‘Having lived through and 
| taken part in a war the greatest of the many centuries, 
and carried on by armies rivalling in numbers the fabled 
hosts of Xerxes, .. 


themselves, sustain more 


I have been very frequently 
called upon by personal friends to give what knowledge 
Ll have of the course of conduct in the action of national 
politics, and the canses which led up to so great results.” 

The first two chapters of the book are biographical, toa 
certain extent, and might be said to show 
| Butler had been trained for the work which 
war. 


how General 
he did in the 
The third chapter, on ‘The Democracy in 1860,’ is 
a very interesting bit of history behind the scenes, such 
as could have been written by scarcely any otherman. It 
is surprising that so much can be told in so few words. 
of the war of which General 
Butler saw the most, beginning with the call for troops, 


Then camethose details 


following through the expedition to New Orleans, the 
command of the Army of the James, the Fort Fisher 
episode, and closing with a comprehensive chapter which 
he calls ‘The End of the War.’ Two more chapters, one 
called ‘Congressman and Governor,’ and one called ‘The 
Law,’ close abook which the reader would gladly have 
much longer. 

He has considered it necessary in some cases to make 
quite long extracts from public When one 
but it is fair 
{to say that every other word in the book is entertaining. 


documents. 
comes to this, one has to take his chances: 
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; : ’ \% : romanticism o s movement. Disappearances, 
It need not be said that it will arouse indignation abun- LADD’s STORY OF NEW MEXICO. and the romanticism ¢ f it og pr ; 
; : ) , Ban De - | reappearances, years of what seems to be hopeless con- 
ant among army men, particularly those who think that | THe srory or New MEXIco By Horatio O. Ladd. Boston. | PI vg : ‘ ; i a 
W Point fought the war through; and it has doubtless D. Lothrop Co. | Stancy, a title to real estate obtained by sharp practic- 
est oO ough ue é urs sil, & Ss: e : ; 
ready brought on General Butler's head a sufficient cor- [he latest issues in the series of The Story of the | during a midnight storm—ail these, suggestive in them 
Airs .* — F ' _ ? F . ; . . . . nn . . ‘ ’ , 7 ; . , ste ; *k 
yndence in the way of protest All the more does it | States is just from press, ‘The Story of New Mexico. selves of the dime novel, stand out against the back- 
res mMence il l ? t AL t - , ; yt led 5 > . 
rt the reader, particularly one who recollects those | Mr. Ladd has given the volume the benefit of a thorough | 3! ound of a practical, hustling ‘boom’ in real estate. 
a nrecisely the reason that it shows both sides of | and comprehensive research Thorough, because little The passages relating to ‘John Milton’ and Mrs. Ash- 
wnvas. It need not be said, also, that whoever ex- | is left unsaid that can be said ina short account of the | wood must be excepted, however. They stand by them- 
s that General Butler’s iron memory has deeeived him | history of this wonderful country. Comprehensive, for selves, a witness that the author can be idyllic when he 
a detail had better rise early the morning—as a/|the reason that the reader is given ina clear, terse man- | Chooses John Milton Harkutt—or Harcourt—is the real 
i national pr rb its There are hardly five | ner, this history, starting with the earliest data extant in hero of the book, and it is easy to fancy that in him the 
saete in tl ok which are not lightened up with such | the early years of the Chr in era, and closing with the | Author has drawn a somewhat idealized portrait of his 
Att ra i 3 as Ss. W regard to the famous | bright outlook of the progress and advanced civilization | own youthful self He is as delightful and conceivable 
Saal utof New Y Be j \bserved that he|of A. D. 1891 as Clementina is unreal and—as it seems to us—im- 
heg el i avey ‘ l obse « neat ‘ ° 
iks re lm {f the 7th Regiment with the greatest There is much, the author tells us, of the earlier history | possible 
yugh he at once with Lefferts. their com-|of this great territory that is shrouded in mystery. Chere are several excellent epigrams, such as the de- 
under, and ¢ ently hasa yr op yn of him rhe romance of a prehistor past broods over this | scription of Mrs. Harkutt ‘sympathetically and cheerfully 
S R ent imand of Lefferts, 1 wonderful country Ihe author accepts the probable | ready forany affliction;’ or the author’s aside regarding 

rhe uA i . 1c nmand o zetlerts : ‘a . * ‘ , 

Washington a Amped t iu ta term of service evidence of the Mongolian origin of the drst inhabitants, | thr self-styled Mr. ‘Harcourt It is the repose and not 
® , 5 shot \, i never fired | traces their career from savagery to semi-c:vilization, | the struggle of the parvenu that confounds us;’ while the 
itu t xcursion they marched | ..)};, brings us to the Spar discoveries—a_ period | author's reference to ‘That feeble admiration of cynic- 

to New 3 : anes ; - from 1 to 1591—Coronado’s march and conquests ism which attacks the intellectually weak and immature’ 
. I ur arc} } +9 of w ¢ - are 1 , 
the wand velvet carpet. | colonization by his followers, thet mm and native | Should be pondered by all of those persons who have not 
A yn sme ndependence, with the ret Span rule in 1692 | learned that cynicism is ‘gush’ tarned sour. 
i , I Anna S,ifor anot r < irv—t Mexicar Ihe book, asa whole, would seem to bea commentary 
) N lefe f ta , , ’ ; : . ; : 
' fo ved by the America ‘ ation it 1846 rhe | upon its anthor’s earlier reference to San Francisco 
1 ~ ) 
atir y @Y ts re n New Mexico “I know thy cunning and thy greed, 
A ‘ e . a 
im} ough raided and for a b1 ited, remained Phy hard, high lust and wilful deed. 
tt ! faithful to the Federal gov: Navaioes and | Indeed, if it be a true picture of certain elements in Cali- 
Maryland seces V nt sted LOW Apache wars and massacre W ial conquest and | fornian society—and there seems no reason to doubt its 
sa : B r says, ‘‘IL had | enlightenment of these savag \ \ h in | truthfulness—we should rather not ‘Go West, and grow 
to it t see n l afterward s any | regular sequent hes \ W in account of | up with the country’—we should prefer to go East and 
f Mal nd s y t have .e advance mad , f progres ie last | grow up with Henry James. This may sound unpatriotic, 
6 with « , log deaatk | but we may suggest that San Francisco does not repre- 
\ tuy ssues of THe ComMMoNWw LTH. to One lavs aside the vol , mm that a sent the entire nation :—nor does Boston, either, for that 
scuss som t stious f ilrty vears | great future awaits New M I wonderful riches | matter. 
which will again be called up by publication of | of this great territory are t partially understood. With | y 2 i 
; | ; | ROOKS RECEKIVED. 
at ¢ ertaining volume jresuurces second to none nh our country, she stands | a 
| 7 7 , 
and asks for admission to the sisterhood of States. | Vain Forrung. By George Moore. New York: Charles Serib- 
1 eR : : | v's Sons. Boast . For Sale by Damrell ¢ : ~"ye 
LORD SALISBURY fhe author thinks the time has not yet come, but one | ao a) oston ) ule by mrell & Upham. Price » 
M 4 ing ‘ SALISI tY By H D I New York feels that the question must be decided soon. | ZOROASTER By F. Marion Crawford. New York Macmillan & 
. — Go. Boston; For Sale by Damvrell & Upham. Price, $1.00. 
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i \ ( ‘ Edited y Itor I D. Appleton & Co Price, 0c 4 
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“ c Punk OAK by H. Maraball Ward. Modern Science Series New 
- s, than Washin mn knew vr Franklin, or York: D. Appleton & Co ; 
- - tobinson's Lume 3s happily named \ sturdy : 
Vergennes xr Lord Nor After a genera Mr. kt ; : rue ANGULAR STONE. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. Translated by 
. . ‘ t las fter ft .| self-reliance is the key-n of the history of that Com Mary J. Serrano. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. soston : 
ll te ec grave at oe After two or ae , a toh | For Sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, 50c. = 
y t are gol most of the atl ind ylaster | MOnWe: ith, Which sounds ough 1 gz contest with 
- . : ; ™ = ~——= : , _ : |; Estee. Tragedie En Trois Actes. Par Racine. Edited by | 
I and w egl te find it what New York and New Haim . eau 1 Longres AS Bb. Spiers. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co Price 25c iH. 
1 a l" 1 the ly oO uch | 
But at t i@ we see only tl we Phe loyalty wi . id f such RENE AND COLETTI By Debut La Forest. Translated by Mrs 
‘ f yrs , independence stands ot it is vividly from Ethan wenjamin Lewis. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: 
I s painted for eye 0 © PUONC wit ' ; For Sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price, 5vc : 
‘ : . . ae Allen’s famous summons to rrender at ideroga | : ; oe 
A »pay for t if LICKEL P . :, HERTHA A Romanee. By Ernst Eckstein. Translated fromthe 
: . and. ther re. a littl hand-book lik “In the name of the great Jehovah an Continental | German by Mre. Edward Hamilton Bell. New York Geo 
A LUANG, LNOCTE i ‘ i if AE 1iKC } | > , 1. ‘ . , 40. 
ral Cc ss”-—to those regiment » withstood the assault | Gottsberger Peck. Boston; For Sale by Estes & Lauriat, 
eg s Lord Salisbury with a certain repugnance. | ie = Price, 50 : 
0. om « ray mselves oO the ftlel of Gettyvs- — 
I es not like to read two hundred pages of any- | Of men as brave a3 themse! oe (Se 1 of Getty j 
; | t t art of tl sto hich « e ret 3 | 4 ‘ 
ren «, knowing that, four times out of five, the real under- | bUrs- If there is any part of th hi tory which mn % ud MILIC FOR CHILDREN, 
ing ving motive was concealed, the real repugnance disguised | with less approbation than the rest, itis that which tells paorercs: 
- ; am 2 he policy of evasic hat prevailed during so much At our request, the accomplished chemist , Rp 
mes s result stated as it appeared before the world, | of the poucy pile he ‘y Pe ie , ice : sito. > mite. Ellen 
it In A Mr. D’Isra ised t ay wh are a pI of the Revolution; though the larger part of the blame | H. Richards, has furnished us with an intelligible state 
Trit- | >. oe . Sraeil usec » SE > , § > § pres- | . = . a pot ; . 
¢ terity for England. But we are a posterity w rests upon New York and New Hampshire and the ter- | ment of what is meant by Sterilized Milk, Evaporated 
Pp OF MOSLETIVY LO sogiand ru e are ¢ OSTCTIL' eh : : * : 
ee giversations of Congress It is pleasant to feel that | Milk, and Pasturized Milk. The informatic ‘re oly 
an is not the advantages of a posterity. One gets a good | ive! atiuns of Cong I ) l a ( kK ation here given 
re of the real private m ti und history in Mr. | Massachusetts acted fairly in the business is of the first value to mothers and all those who have the 
eal more of the real private motive and history i — ' : " : F 
Sol D'Israeli's three p litical novels than he gets in Dr. | With our present knowledge of the extent and re- | charge of children. 
Sol- i Ast il voTee OLl thi >i iat t 4 Ss tr. f P . . e 
> , ‘Sneak of histare What would } ad t | ources of this continent, there are two things in the Srermizep Mick [or other fluid] is that which has 
era lraiils book o iistory. nt one oOulag DE Liaa ) : ‘ | ‘ ' ; 
} \ neis not t ht: name! what were tl person early history of this nation which always give surprise: | been heated in. a closed vessel nearly to boiling for half 
the »W i€ is no augh ely, hig were the ersonal peer ; 5S 
t} stions beter he nt adventarer of nic \ the wholly inadequate conception of what was to be the | an hour or so on one day; allowed to cool, heated again 
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COLORED SCULPTURE. 


ITS ILLUSTRATION AT THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


During the week there has opened at the Museum of 
Fine Arts an exhibition which is at once the boldest, the 
most interesting and the most suggestive which has been 

seen in this city for along time. Itis that of the results 
of an experiment in presenting to modern eyes examples 
it 
was seen by the people for whose delight it was made. 
Her- 


of the sculpture of the classic period of Greek art as 
To this end, two celebrated works were chosen, the 
mes of Praxiteles to the Venus Genetrix of the Louvre, 
casts were with careful restorations, and these 
were colored to reproduce as nearly as possible the effect 
which it is supposed these statues gave when they left the 
sculptor’s hands two thousand years ago. 

Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith undertook the delicate and 
dificult work of coloring them; and Mr. Edward Robin- 
son, Curator of Classical Antiquities at the Museum, his 
described the processes and the results in a monograph, 
published by the Museum, which should be read by all 
who visit this exhibition and who are interested the 
novel demonstration with which it deals 

It is now generally admitted that the Greeks did paint 
their marble sculptures; and Mr. Robinson states these 
propositions, on which the present experiments are based : 

1. That, from the beginning of their art of sculpture 
through its whole course, it was the practice of the 
Greeks, and following them the Romans, to paint their 
marble statues and reliefs. 

2. That this application of color was not restricted to 
certain details, but covered the entire surface of the 
marble, both nude parts and draperies, with the possible 
exception of portions where the natural color of the 
marble served its purpose in the general scheme. 

3. That the colers used were not merely tints, but 
real body colors, the aim of which was to imitate nature 
in the matter of color just so far as the sculpture itself 
did in that of form—that is, with a conventional idealiza- 


made 


in 


tion or generalization by which the unpleasant features | 


of realism were avoided. 

In applying these principles to the coloring of the two 
casts now seen at the Museum, great care 
taken to follow such indications as the fragments of 
color on ancileut sculpture and the references in classic 
literature furnish. In the case of the Venus, the hair is 
gilded, in conformity with a] practice which, though 
perhaps not universal, was certainly very general, as 
traces of it have been found upon marble statues, terra- 
cotta figures, and occasionally even upon figures on vases 
of the later styles. The most famous instance in which 
it has been found upon a statue is that of the Venus de 
Medici, but. this is by no means the only one. It isa 


well-known fact that the Greeks had a great admiration 


for blonde hair, and that their women did not hesitate to 
resort to artificial means to produce it. 

But the gilding, if applied solid—that is, without 
being combined with color—deprives the hair of its dis- 
tinctive quality, inasmuch as it neutralizes to a great 
extent the play of light and shade produced by the mod- 
elling, and has the appearance of a cap. 
following the example of the terra cottas, a light auburn 
red was also used, this being applied only in the grooves 
and other depressions, the gilding showing on the 
ridges, and generally upon the high lights. The fillet 
and net are of a dark purplish blue, decorated with a 
simple ‘honeysuckle’ pattern in gold. 

The brows are a dark brown treated as a mass, that 
is, withno attempt to drawthe hairs. The eyes are 
gray, slightly tinged with blue, the pupil and rim of the 
iris being clearly defined in black. These and the black 
lines marking the lashes are in exact accordance with 
remains upon many marbdle statutes. 

For the colors of the draperies, writes Mr. Robinson, 
we have relied mainly upon the evidence of terra-cottas. 
Pinks and blues being frequently found on the draperies 
of terra-cotta of the fourth century, these colors were 


chosen for Venus’s garments, the shades being copied 
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has been 


from Tanagra figures. Her chiton is pale, delicate blue, 
and her himation a salmon pink, with a dark purple 
border. 
upon the torso, it wasinferred that the sculptor’s inten- 
tion was to represent silk, and Mr. Smith has treated it 
accordingly, giving it a soft sheen, but not attempting 
to make it transparent in color. 

Slight still remained on the Hermes 
when the statue was discovered, in 1857, which, however, 


scraps of color 
were too slight to offer much suggestion beyond establish- 
ing the fact that it had been paiuted. 
noted upon the lips, reddish 


Traces of red were 
brown in the hair, and red 
upon the straps of the sandal of the surviving foot. 

‘The effect of this coloring, in the case of the Hermes 
as wellas in that of the Venus, is to give the observer 
a conception entirely new of the meaning of the art which 
the modern world the cold white of 
marble. If it gives a shock to our preconceptions, it cer- 
tainly widens our understanding of what art in form may 
produce when combined with art in color. 

Mr. 


follows: 


knows only in 


Robinson’s judicious remarks on 
be the 


this point are 
verdict the 
one point they have estab- 
lished beyond all question—and I think will 
come as a surprise to many who have examined the sub 
ject only theoretically. 


as Whatever may as to 


beauty of these colored casts, 


one which 


This is that color, even when ap- 
, instead of diminishing the effect of the 
heightens it, and 


plied as a coating 
modelling, to a very considerable ex- 
tent. Far from hiding the sculptor’s work, it brings out 
its beauty. ‘The more delicately he models, the more will 
the color emphasize his delicacy, and if his own work be 
poor the color will accentuate his defects, possibly be- 
cause it brings him into closer comparison with nature. 
This is shown to a remarkable degree in the heads of 
our two statutes. That of the Venus usually passes for 
a fairly good head, and is sometimes spoken of even with 
enthusiasm, for its delicate contours and subtle smile. 
But colored, it becomes hard and dry; the modelling of 
the cheeks, and especially about the is meagre, 
betraying the hand of the copyist more than any cther 
part of the statue; and defects in the modelling of the 
mouth and chin, hardly perceptible in the white, 
unpleasantly apparent 


nose, 


become 
Inno part of either statue did 
Mr. Smith have to work so hard, or to 
periments in order to produce a 
on a par with the rest. 


try as many ex- 


result which would be 


The head of the Hermes, on the contrary, shows the 
marvelous beauty of the modelling much more effectively 
under the color than in the 


modulations are so much 


white cast. The exquisite 
more apparent when painted, 
that by contrast the white cast has a curious, empty look. 
And what jis true of the hands is equally true of other 
portions of the statues. The body and drapery of the 
Venus are modelled much more finely than the head, and 
the colors emphasize this fact. 

If these experiments teach nothing else, they will at 
least demonstrate that the addition of color, instead of 
enabling the sculptor to slur his work, subjects hii to 
new and severe exactions; 


and hence they offer a sug- 
| gestion as to one of the 


most important factors in the 
| rapid rise to perfection of Greek sculpture. 
| 


THE 


DRAMATIC WEEK. 





| 
| 
| Che dramatic week has offered several novelties, none 
of which can be regarded as epoch- marking productions; 
|though several have achieved and deserved a pleasant 
success. 

At the Museum, Mr. Henry Guy Carleton’s 
new play, ‘The Princess of Erie,’ was given on Monday 
evening, a spirited and admirable first performance. 
Its story deals with two men, both young, who are strug- 
| gling against each other for the control of a railroad; 
the two women—asisters—whom they respectively love; 
the shrewd, queer old financier who is the father of one 
of the young men in 


Boston 


question, and through whose pre- 
| tended failure in Susiness most of the complications of 
[the play have both being and 
|group of minor characters, 


ending; together with a 
interesting in themselves, 
j but not especially germane to the central action of the 
play. Unluckily for the illusion of the production, the 
plot turns on two arrant absurdities: a pretended fail- 





Therefore, | ure in business, in whose reslity everybody believes for 


|six years, including, probably, the gentleman’s disap- 
| pointed creditors, since such personages are rather nec- 
| essary to even the pretence of a failure; and the giving 
jtoa young woman, without formality and in a lump 
; sum, of her fortune of eight hundred thousand dollars, 
| which fortune she promptly lends, in its entirety, to her 
{scheming sister. If one cav gulp down these rather 
| weighty impossibilities, one may draw plenty of harmless 
‘amusement from the 


swift movement of the play 
jand its terse and easy and often sparkling dialogue. It 


| is exceedingly well acted, no impersonation being less 
| than clever and intelligent, and a few brilliantly good. 
}Mr. Wilson’s Silas Elm is better than its lines, being 
| Keenly and dryly humorous, and quaintly kindly and 

sincere. 
| were both manly impersonations, 


admirably faithful 
| to the types presented. 


Miss Burress’s Lilian, the ad- 


Mr. Davenport’s Philip and Mr. Hoit’s King | 


From the clinging character of the small folds | 


— 
' 
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venturous sister, was fall of passion and of picturesque- 
ness; Miss O’Leary and Mr. Booth were a comely and 
charming pair of young lovers, and Miss Addison was 
very funny indeed asan ‘intense’ spinster, with the 
| manners and habiliments of first youth. 

At the Tremont Theatre, Miss Martinot’s ‘Pompadour’ 
is a production very beautiful from a spectacular point 
of view, interesting and often charming from a histrion- 
ic one; but curiously out of touch with history; 
padour to adorn a fan withal, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


4 Pom- 


a Pompadour of rose- 


water, Sévres china; not the daring, subtle, splendid 
creature who ruled France through France’s sensual 
king; the woman at whose feet— 


“Cardinals, dukes, to a man 

Knelt them to sigh and to sue,— 
Bent, at the lift of her fan; 

Yea, for things more than polite 
Hung on her word,— royez-rous, 
Mattera of state, and of might, 
Things that great ministers do!" 


Miss Martinot’s Pompadour is the girlish playmate of 
the king, not his mistress; the fitter, therefore, perhaps, 
for girlish eyes to dwell upon. Certain it is that the 
play has to the eye the delight of a bright and 
pageant, and to the sense an odd, rococo charm. 


dainty 


At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Ensign,’ a stirring naval 
drama of the Mason-Slidell epoch, has aroused a healthy 
enthusiasm, with its direct, effectual appeal 
virile of passions—that of love of country. The play is 
worthy of all commendation ethically and spectacularly, 
and when this is the case, the fact that its plot lacks 
of literature 
not weigh too heavily on the critical mind. 


to the most 


cohesion and its dialogue any savor need 
The tang of 
the seais init, the sparkle of blue water, the ring of a 
great faithfulness, the splendid self-devotion of youth 
to a noble cause. So much of history as it embodies is 
worth presenting, and the great leaders whom 
all reverence it summons back from a rapidly- 
fading past, are folk good to recall and to reverence. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Mr. Thos. Keene has 
played a round of Shakesperean and other classic char- 
acters to appreciative audiences. Mr. methods 
are not those of the modern school of naturalism; but 
his work commands respect always for its scholarly 
insight and unfailing earnestness of effort. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, Miss Davenport closes to- 
night her fortnight’s engagement, and Cleopatra bears 
her magnificence away from 
suggestion of Egyptian blue. At the Columbia Theatre, 
‘The Lost Paradise’ shows no sign of loosened hold on 
public favor. Atthe Globe Theatre, Miss 


history 
with 


Keene's 


skies that offer but Lenten 


Russell closes 


to-night a phenomenally brilliant engagement in that 
prettiest of light operas, ‘La Cigale.’ At the Park 


Theatre, ‘The County Fair’ slowly nears the limit of its 
stay, but by no means of Boston's favor. At the Howard 
Athenzeum, the audiences have been vividly warned of 
the perils of being ‘Money Mad.’ 


At the Grand Opera 
House, Miss 


Vernona Jarbeau has pleased a laughing 
world by her merry variety show called ‘Starlight.’ 


A Homeeopathic Festival. 
The New England Medical Gazette announces the 
formal opening of the extension of the Massachusetts 
Homeeopathic Hospital and other institutions on Wednes- 
day next. The editor, Dr. J. P. 
follows of the event: 


Sutherland, writes as 


A famous festivity—for that it is certain to be in the 
annals of Massachusetts homceopathy— is planned for 
the 16th of the current month. On that day the new 
Homeopathic Medical Dispensary, the new wing of the 
Boston University School of Medicine, and the new 
additions to the Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, 
will simultaneously be thrown open to the public; and 
those noble new houses ‘warmed’—in the homely, 
pleasant old phrase—by the presence of thousands of 
the friends of the cause for which they stand. 


Especial 
courtesies will be shown to 


the representatives of the 
state, the city, and the university, to which, respectively, 
the Hospital, the Dispensary and the College owe so 
much of this recent splendid onward step in their growth 
and prosperity. A few addresses are expected in the 
course of the day and evening, and the atmosphere will 
be bright with congratulation and with hope. The home- 
opathic physicians of New England should have weighty- 
representation there. 

To every such physician the far-reaching and benefic 
ent work done by our college, our hospital and our dis- 
pensary should be matter of personal and affectionate 
pride; and he cannot bring himself into realizing touch 
with that work by surer or pleasanter means than by 








taking part in the triple festivities of the 16th. 
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ASPIRATION. | Chaplain J. S. Wallace, U.S. N., of 
receiving ship Wabash, and one of 


BY ISA C. CABELL. 


The nightingale saton a bough 
And smoothed a shiniog wing 
“Who taught you’’—scoffed the 
“Who taught 


nected with the service for 
terrapin— 


you how to sing required to leave the service, but 


rhe nig 

She had not been to school; pulsory. 
She mused on what the tortoise said, and was educated at Harvard. 

And sighed, rule. Mrs. 
fifth birthday at the 
daughter, Mrs. James Newcomb, 
street, Quincy, last week Friday. 


'Twas not by 


residence 

A rabbit skir ed down the path, 
A-dancing in the sun. 

“Who taught you” coffed the terrap! 
“Who taug Josef Hofmann. the child whose 

ous powers as @ pianist and ce 


ht vou how to run 





oldest, in point of service, in the 
will be retiredin 1893. He has been c 
nearly thirty 
years. Itis not through any impairment 
of his physical or mental powers that he is 


htingale blushed flery red, the regulations make bis re tiremert 
Chaplain Wallace is an Ohio man, 


ID poser 


\ 


beca 


of 


the 
the 


navy, 


on- 


use 


com- 


Alpheus Spear celebrated her ninety- 


her 


Hancock 


prodig) 


idici 


of 


made 


’ 


not 
1OW 


The rabbit bluehed a flery read, 80 great a sensation a few vears ago, is 
He had not had @ master, le as repo rted recently but hi 
Ne flung bis heels against his head, fully” recovered from the physic al and men- 
Ane SE 0 FER ae ee | tal collapse which followed his 1 
The nightingale, she cracked her voice j} exploitation, and now a healthy lad 
! 


ives with his parents Berlin. He 
four or five hoursa day to music, 


Learning to sing by rule, 


Che rabbit broke his forward leg 





devi 


te 


composes 


In a eymnasium schoo! very clever things, and bids fair to justify 
thre expectious raised by his « arly pro st 
rhe terrapin, who co {not sing, | re ; a so , ete 
Wh could not follow after, cretary Foster is reported to ve amMmaz 
she sat beside her native spt | 'og the | eiygedh lanecggre rc lage age + tr 
And shook her sides with laughter Ke @& plain, ordipary citizen. Phe ‘ 
: ;ofa American cabinet officer set 
Harper week! iat he should travel at head of a ro 
i cession, preceded by a band and t aru 
CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP | major. 
[WOMEN, | rhe first United States flag to fl er 
_ {a Callfornia school-house was | . & 
The tenth ten of the Institute of 17701] jt. place by Miss Mamie Thompson , 
from ‘04 has been elected, as follows R | daughter f 1 John Brown of Osawa 
S. Knapp, L. M. Hall, A. L. Endicott, W | tomie 
Harrison, A. F. Cosby, G. 8S. Whiteside, | L 
L. I. Prouty, P. Musgrave, H. B. Eddy, G a Mr. M Steiner! ha receive la ut erin 
Thaxter. etter of thanks from the Princ« Mett 
lich of Vienna in recognition of | 1 
It has been suggested that while Secre ing his rare collection of pianos ivi 
tary Foster’s illness was largely the result | chords,|harpsichords, spinets, virginals and 
of overwork, yet he owes it in part’ to] other instruments as a feature of the expo 
unwholesome influences exerted by the] sition at Vienna. There is no collection of 


which he lives It isan old 
rebuilt; and some say that it 


house in 


structure, so complete an ilustration of the 





killed Mr. Justice Woods, its former occu ment of the piano as that owned by 
pant. Steinert. 

A story emanating from Syracuse, N. Y Professor John K. Paine writes 
that the a, tel robber, Olivet Curtis | march for the dedication ceremonics 


manofthe hero of Lake 
Oliver Hazard 
indignant contradiction 


! 
Perry of Chicago : 
ae: The Humane Society of Boston 
The Chess and Whist Club at Harvard | Colby of Lancaster and 


Perry, was a kins 
Erie, Cibedere 
has received an 
from Henry G. 


Ode. 


College has elected the following named | of New York City have 
officers for the ensuing year; butions of 

R. Webster, "93; Vice President, S. M.|bermen in 
Ballou, 93; Secretary, P. L. Atherton, 93; | ander the 
Treasurer, G. B. Wilson, "4 | tian 


The Rev. Dr. 


made larg 
President, J 
Northern New 
auspices of tl 
Temperance Union. 


David H. Greer has accepted Anna E. Dickinson is about re- 


Harper Bi 


published matter for tl . 
Hampshire, 
e Woman's Ch 


the World’s Fair, and Mr. George W.C! 
Perry, | wick writes the music of the Dedicat 


these instruments now known which makes 
develop- 


Mr 


is- 


an invitation from President Dreher of | the ecture fleld, where she spore 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., to preach the | fame and did her service. Her multi 


baccalaureate sermon before the graduat-!of friends will 
ing class of that institution on June 12 next 


well enough to do this. 
Maria Moran is a pretty 18-year-old girl 
of Newark, N. J., whose name is one of |} 
praise in that city. When courage failed | 
the regular nurses she volunteered for ser- | 
| 

| 


A Whistling Language. 


}. Lajard before the Acadeniy of 5 


vice at the smalipox hospital there. Pari 
aris.] 

At the annual meeting of the association | 
known as A Republican Institution, the } 
following officers were elected: 


Not altogether unknown is the 


President, 


‘ = one of the Canaries, and which can be | 
Eben Jackson; tirst vice-president, ( ‘harles heard at a great distance. During a stay | 
E. Dunham ; second vice-president, W iam in the Canaries, I learned thoroughly the 
Aspinwall; third vice-president, B. B.| mechanism of this language and also how 
W allis; fourth vice president, Nathaniel G. |tg whistle myself, so as to be able to h ld 
Snelling ; treasurer, Francis H. Brow Ns | short dialogues with the islanders. 
solicitor, lt riel i. ( rocker; acetenpaens The ancient French chroniclers of the 
secretary, William H. Parmenter; record- conquest, and Spanish authors like Don 
ing secretary, Frank A Drew ; trustees, B.| Juan Bethencourt, recognized the fact 
B. Reed, rs F. Edmands, George C. Carpen- | that this form of speech had an articulated 
ter, S. M. Crosby, W. H. Dugan, Joha | system, and Mr. Quedenfeldt in 1886 dis- 
Carr, A. W. Perkins, W. G. Gerry, F. A. jcovs red a certain analogy between the 


Loud, E. C. Richardson, 
William F. Davis. 

Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, now a member 
of the Williams College Faculty, is to suc. | 
ceed bis father, the late Dr. Lewis H. | which cannot be verified. 
Steiner, as Librarian of the Enoch Pratt The whistled language of 
Free Library in Baltimore. neither special idiom, nor a 

Arthur Fairbanks, Ph.D., Assistant Pro-| Which tries to imitate the 
fessor of German in Dartmouth College, | guage by combinations more or 
will join the Faculty of the Yale Divinity | plicated; butit is the Spanish 
School next September. 5 


John T. Bates, whistled language and Spanish. 


analogy are erroneous. He has, 


Gomerian, 


be glad to hear that 


} 
Sit 


in f 


hh 


uce 


ls 


ciences, 


whistled 
language used in the island of Gomera, 


The prin- 
| ciples, however, on which he founds this 


act 


based his explanation on musical notations 


Gomera is 
whi 
Spanish 


stle 


in- 


less com- 
langt 
| strengthened by the aid of whistling. 
while he is speaking, puts 


lage 
The 


Etienne Arago, the French writer, | *° : Aeonarteaagh Ae one, 
dramatist and statesman, is dead. He was }'V° 0 four ay nal mm oe eeee: as we 
born in 1802, and was the last surviving | sometimes see done in the street, in order 


to make shrill 
| time heewhistles with force. 
;}a mixture of words and whistle 
gible to ears not 


brother of the 
Francois Arago. 

Joaquin Miller denies all the recent gos- 
sip about him, writing to an eastern friend 
that ‘‘the story about a bad son of mine 
holding up astage ccach is all bosh, the 
robber being no relation at all of mine.” 

A sister of Cardinal Manning, Mrs 
Austin, has survived him, and though over | tled, such as ‘‘Come here” and 
90 years of age, she is still active in charit- | me and stay where you are.” 
able and benevolent work. The whistling then is only 

Bishop Brooks conducts the business |e™Mployed to carry to a distance t 
men’s noonday services at St. Paul's of the voice, tothe detriment of 
Church on Mondays during Lent. | tinctness and tone quality. This 

It is reported that Cornelius Vanderbilt coaveatence e sO gre at vans Up 
is to build a new residence in New York | ime travellers have been unable t 
to cost at least $ $2,000,000. ) stand the whistled iapguage, ro 
to understand it. you must know 
whistle yourself. 

The phrases are so indistinct 


illustrious astronomer, 


the language. 
colleagues of the Society of 


Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes has given 
Ansonia, Conn., a drinking fountain in| 
memory of Arna Sewell, of England, the 


4 
author cf ‘Black Beauty.’ talk in the mountains bave told 


sounds, and at the same 


There re sults 


1 


accustomed to it, b 
which can be distinguished the words of 
In this way a vumber of my 
Anthropolog) 
have been able to recognize several S 
ish and French phrases that I have 
Li 


ini 
inint 


Ste 


An artiti 


ne s 


eC lli- 


ut in 


ogy 


pan- 


Wils- 


> 
¢ 


rund 


als- 


BOC 


how to 


that 


me 


the 


shepherds most accustomed to this style of 


they 
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MARCH 12, Lsv2 


MASSAGE. 


MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESH CULTURE. 


could not say all that they desired, or, 
rather, were unable to understand all that 
the person talking to them wished to say. 
Whistled conversations are thus of short 
duration. 

This curious usage does not exist in 
Gomera alone; I found it in tbe Island of 
eason for be.jieving 
more widely spread 
ral than now. Not improba- 
bly this mode of communication was used 
by the Guanches, the now extinct abori- 
gines of the Canaries. The shape of the 
narrow and deep valleys of the islands has 
ncreased the deve lopment of the language. 
All the same, We must not stop with that 





that it was formerly 
and more gen 


" Tv y — «© 7) ) Os aT Sos sat y 

fact either as a study of the matter or by The face and throat entifically treated by 

= . ~ manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
way of explana'ion oils and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The re¢ 

At Paris even and in its environs, in the | sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


plain of Saint Denis, there exist 


radiments | 5*42 
ol the wi! 


histled language, the mech MRS. GREAVES, 


anism 





of which is identical with that of the Ca-| The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley 
naries. It is emploved by butchers, and 
especia vy thieves rh whistlings we 
hear in the streets are often pre-arranged, 
mut fre ently also n names, and other 
names These ca ve identified with the 
lang ure ft ty icra and t island of ¥ 
Fé 
Man yr it ) Ly, possesses divers A Superior Toilet Article. 
means of j rW phis fellows. 
lothe language of the physiognomy has I Valuable D very will Heal and Softes 
wen added the language of gesture, whicb, the Skin, Cawsing the Fa e and Hands, after it 
. ‘pplication, to have a Delicate, Pure and Frest 
as Colonel Garrick Matlery bas shown in | Color, unattainable without its us 
t! Report of the Smithsonian Institution Price, 25 cents For sa'e by Druggists and 
for 1890, bas been greatly developed among CALE & ¢ v GEO. ( GOODWIN & CO CA i 
Indians in America Whistled speech | per, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mas 
OnstiLUutes a Variety OL Mens Givers modes “ ‘ . 
of communication with each other, worthy J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor. 
i the attention of the philosopher NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
arrots and Monkevs And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Mass, 
| P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 
Parrots are vegetarians; with a single ~ 
degraded exception, says a writer in the UNION LAUNDRY 
Cornhill Magazine, Sir Henry Thompson 


himself couldn't tind fault with their regi —AND— 


men. They live chiefly upon a light but | 

nutritious diet of fruit and oe or upon 

the abundant nectar of rich tro} cal flow- | | (We | 

\ers And is mainly for the a get- ty 
ting at their chosen food that they have | 

developed t pn ges pel nad 24 Norfolk Avenue. 
which character] Lie iAINILY. ou may 

have perhaps noted that most tropical] ALHKINS PAINE, President, 

fruit eaters, like the hornbills and the N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer. 
toucans, are remarkab! for the size and 

strength of their beaks. If you haven't I ~ 


|}seeds in return for the bribe of 


persion by 
| relatively large and powerful fruit eaters; 


dare say you will generously take my word kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundt 

j : work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 
ruck | Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
omptly furnished for Hotels 
send for Price Lists 


And tra, it may also bave st 
fruits have thick 


you that most tropical 
xr hard or nauseous rinds, which need to 
bef birds ~ 


be torn off before the monkeys or 
Highest Award at Mecha 


Castilian Cream 


them and eat them. Our little northern 

strawberries and raspberries and currants | 
Removes Grense, fresh 
Pr it and Ink from W eolen 


and =whortlel developed with a sin- ‘ 
Clothing,Carpets,etc., and 


pe©rries, 
gle eye tothe petty robins and finches of 
. ; ; Gloss from Black Siik. 
An invaluable article in every 


temperate climes, can be popped into the 
mouth whole and eaten as they stand; household. Recommended and 
. : for sale by leading Druggists 
thev are meant for stall birds to devour, Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers 
and to disperse the tiny undigested nutlike | Sample Bottle by Mai!, 20c 
the soft | F. C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 
shaddocks, bananas, plantains, mangoes, | 


and pineapples; those greg ropical fruits | 
= sate ie tlhe coelatt ‘with - knife | Corrected, Restored and 
and f —_ after stripping off the hard and | 
ften acid rind that guards and preserves | a a 
BY USING G. L. SWETT’S 


aioe, They lay themselves out for dis 
CRYSTAL GLASSES. 


monkeys, toucans, and other 
Only place at the South End Using the Improved 


Methods of Fitting 
Parrots and toucans, however, have 4 


knives and forks to cut off the rind with: G. L. S W ETT, 


but as monkeys use their fingers, so a: | Wintebanntian and Optical Expert, 


pete use oe gag pm mis their a | 1447 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
and powertsul Dllis Oo Detter nut-crackers | 
and fruit-parers could possibly be found. | EYES TESTED FREE. FINE WATCH REPAIRING. 


The parrot, in particular, has developed 


t Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
for the purpose his curved and ra OPIUM: 20 days. No pay till cured. 
beak—a wonderful weapon, keen as DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohie. 
tailor’s scissors, and moved by spaietel p= 
uuscles on either side of the face which | F 0 S S & R 0 8B iF 

DENTISTS, 


bring together the cutting edges with | 
resher Dental Rooms, 


extraordinary energy. 
The way the bird holds a fruit gingerly | 

No. 132 Court !Street, 

BOSTON. 


in one claw, while he strips off the rind | 
Fr. F. ROBY. 


Estimates pr Please 


] 
ded can get at} 





pulp that surrounds them. 
Sut it is quite otherwise with oranges, 


ind the rind is put there as a aprod 
igainst small thieves who would rob 
sweet pulp, but be absolutely aes a 
carrying away and dispersing tbe large | 
and richly-stored seeds it covers. 


dexteriously with his under-hung lower 
mandible, and keeps a sharp lookout mean- 
while on either side with those sly and 
stealthy eyes of his for a possible intruder, 
suggests to the observing mind the whole 
living drama of his native forest. One 
sees in that vivid world the watchful mon- 
key ever Teady to swoop down upon the 
tail-feathers of his hereditary 
foe; one sees the canny parrot ever Bod 
pared for his rapid attack, and ever eager 
to nate 3 him pay with five joints of his tail 
for his impertinent interference with an | 
unoffending fellow-citizen of the arboreal | 
community 





tempting 


L. T. FOSS, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put ia PERFECT 


For Over Fifty Years. 


| 
| 
thorough manicure of 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has ao 4 


ORDER by the skilful and 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STRE 
Room 73. 


asei by mothers for their children teething. 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays be 


pain cures wind colic,and is the best remet dy for 
dr iggzista | } 
ay for “Mrs. | 


Marrhea. Bc. a bottle. Sold by 
throughout the world. Be sure an 
”» 


WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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Why the Cactus Has Spines. A Grateful Woman. 
a 1 am so thankful that Mrs. Wymen told her 
The reason for this bellicose disposition experience in your columns last month. My 


me . husband has been sick and We have seve all 
n the part of the cactuses is a tolerably children and We have several smai 


. , and I had to do something. Mrs 
easy one to guess, writes Grant Allen in w ymen’s success with the plater led me to believe 
1ongman’s Magazine. Fodder is rare in a I could make a little money too. I obtained 
= - The st eon rbivores that * Plater for $5 and have been plating for the last 
e desert. Thes oo her a ‘ i : three weeks, as I could find the time to leave the 
i themselves from time to time elated house, and have made $36.50. 1 would not have 
the confines of such thirsty regions believed that it was so easy to make money with 
i seize with avidity upon any succu- the plating machine. Everybody has a little work 

: a ‘ered he f i i they want done, and I sold two plating machines 
plant which offerec them tood anc aa made $5 apiece on them to friends who 
k at once in their last extremity. wanted them for children. Anyone can plate and 
I the joys with which a lost caravan, &ybody can succeed, asT have done. There is 
; y and thirst in the byvwavs no experience necded. My husband says when 
g of hnuger at 1 ! ‘ =) he gets well he is going into the plating business. 
Sahara, wou d hail a great bed of Anyone can obtain circulars by addressing H. F 
ns. cucumbers and lettuce! Delno & Co., Columbus, ¢ hio, where I got my 

Needless to say, however, under such | ™#*hine. Mus. TORRY. 

rcumstances, melon, cucumber and let- es ax ; 
would soon be exterminated; they “Mes. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 

would be promptly eaten up at discretion | has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
it leaving a descendant to represent | mothers for their children while Teething, with 


} second generation. In the 
iseless war between herbivore and plant 
waged every day and all day 
the whole world over with far greater 


’ the 
nh vie 


perfect success. 
Gums, 


It soothes the child, softens the 
allays Pain, cures} Wind Colic, regulates 
for 


1 is the bowels, and is the best remedy Diarrhoea 








y whether arising from teething or other causes 
rsistence than the war between carni- | For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
ind prey, only those species of plant | world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
survive in such exposed situations | soothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 
1appen to develop spines, thorns, or | 
es as a means of defense against the ~ 
ths of hungry and desperate assail- | Orunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by administering Dr. 
\ s this so difficult a bit of evolution Haines’ Golden Specific. 
wks at tirst sight. Aimost all plants It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
re oF less covered with bairs, and it | sstof pee, a cup of cofee on tea or tn food. without 
ita slight thickening at the base, | ana will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
t wocdy deposit at the point, to turn the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck 
. # A , ‘ s a . . It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
forthwith intothe stout prickles of Pe ea pertect cure has followed It never Fails 
or the bramble Most leaves are | The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
» leas pointed at the end or at the ee eee ity for the liquor appetite t« 
ts of the lobes, and it needs but a 48 page book of particulars free. Address 
itensification of this pointed | GOLDEN SPECIFIC Co., 
Ale produce ee a eharp | 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
ve foliage of gorse, thistles, and 
. . ° 
en one can see all the intermediate 
ives still surviving under one’s very Furniture Packing alld Boxing 
3 The thistles themselves, for exam- ‘ 
iry from soft and unarmed species Furniture, crockery, bric-a-brac, 
haunt out-of-the-way spots beyond/oil paintings, &c., packed and 
ich of prowsitg herbivores, to such | boxed for shipment to all parts of 
nailed types as that enemy of the|the world; 27 years’ experience; 
ral interest, the creeping thistle, | write for reference. 
1 the leaves continue themselves as 
wings down every side of the stem, 
he whole plantis amply clad from SMITH & RANKS, 
tt in a defensive coat of flerce Office and Lott 75 Portland Street. 
g spearheads. } 
sa common little English meadow 
rest-harrow—whicb in rich and | | 
ields produces no defensive | *. 
" ff any sort; but on the much-| 
ommons and in similar} y¢ you intend purchasing anything in Furs this 
x s, where only gorse and black- | eason, it will be to your advantage to call on 
sta . chance for their live 8 against H. CRINE, The Furrier,who has the largest line of 
ys a lonkeys, it has deve loped a | pest quality furs to be found in the city, at prices 
d variety in which some of the| guaranteed lower than elsewhere 
ra es yw abortive, andend abruptiy |” purs redyed, repaired and made over in latest 
t spines like a hawthorne’s. r 


and most desirable styles, in best possible manner 


|} at lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 





Cardinal Manning’s Patron Saint. : . : 
—aatan H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, 
In the Inner room at Archbishop's House, | * 15 and 17 AVON STREET. 
ere Cardinal Manning received his more 
nate callers, there hung, opposite to 
ere he sat, a portrait of St. Charles MPTION 
Borromeo, Cardinal and Archbishop of s 
Milan. This, says the Contemporary Re- I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
w, was the Cardinal's favorite saint | use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
| model Archbishop. When the cen- spate ben hen cunt, Dinka Sea a 
ary of English Sunday schools was Le ne LaLE TREATISE in thindans toeerene: 
memorated @ monument was erected | ferer who will send me their Express and P. O. address, 
Nonconformists, and on it was in-| T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 
ribed the name of Cardinal Borromeo as 
it of the pioneer of the Sunday school. ; 
: That incident, which delighted the Car- | 
, linal, suggests at once the kinship between | 
t two men, which was close at every | 
and when Manning returned from| 


ine as a priest in 


1845 he founded the | = 


nunity of Oblates of St. Charles at | 
| sayswater, with whom he lived untilhe| & 
4 eeded to the Archbishopric of West = 
z P : kez cain > 6 — 
minster in 1865. There his library of old | = 
7 vs remains, row on row of Anglican] 
nitv ro ig > ae ( € 7] > | 
y Fre m his beloved Oblates he >) 
se his confessor, of whom he wrote| 
terms of the most tender affection in | 


~”n 
fed) 


= 


1 the last letter he ever penned. 
One day in Milan St. Charles Borromeo | 
vas playing cards with two of his priests, 
ips only thing in which the 
jishop of Westminster never wished 


thea 
Lilf 





tate him, when the talk turned on 
moments of death and on what each PAVISIONS 
ddoif he, then and there, heard rad ' 
; to 


st summons. would fice 


rch.” gai — 40F ee 
nance rem er 7 ‘I would call on me I shall be pleased to furrish my patrons with 
; f the Lord,” said another. ‘And | gret-class gouds at greatly reduced prices. Goods 
said St. Charles, ‘‘would go on with | delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free 
game.’ of charge. Express orders promp tly filled 
Such 


1 was the spirit in which this Oblate COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 





the throne of Westminster undertook : 
ry task, the lightest of his life. In By the Ton or Basket. 
¥- ve of God and man he performed his SG 
sous et eet BOSTON PARALYTIC 
hewspapers, went pe fm aw to the 
\thenwum Club and lectured before the —AKD— 
hoyal Society, loitered in the House of 
= . mmons and wandered among the c rowds NERVINE INSTITUTE 
i it Marlborough House garden parties 208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
f ior would he have flinched to meet at any ae ee diseases in al ther a ais aoe 
ment the messenger which came to him mines oy Institute in the United States. Consultation 


and ad~ice at the institute free. : 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Cir 
any address. 


last so calmly—almost collusively. 


Patients 
lars mailed t 
*n! I wonldn’t bother about all 


On! Es hat. Cure 
ur neuralgia with Salvation Oil. 


Price 25 cents. | to5 P.M 
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ANGUS CAM PBE LL, 


The Inventor of a Machine that wil! Save 


$80,000,000 Annually. 


The accompanying portrait is of agentleman 
who now ranks with the great inventors of the 
world, and to whom the invention ofthe only 
successful cotton picker is due, It 
ous triumph of mechanical skill. 
plant is loaded at the 
unripened | 
chine can be a suc 
is ripe and all 
the unripen: d bol 
a later picking 
tion will do, ® hundred 
pers have proclaimed the fact 
sentatives have witnessed its 
the cotton fi near Waco, 

Phe Sou h 
to give it ser 


is &® marvel 
The cotton 
same time with ripe cot 
les and 
68s unless if 


ton, blossoms. No ma- 
will pick what 
thut is ripe, and leave uninjured 
sand blossoms todevelop for 
This Mr. Ca upbell’s inven 
newspa- 


that their repre 


wd Southern 
performances in 
ld lexa 

incredulous 
and like Thom 


ru planters were too 


us consideration, 


as of old, could only be convinced by having 
their “fingers put in the prints of the nails.” 
But after they have witnessed its operations 


ine 


they have very 
know that sc costs more 


enthusiastic, as they 
than $100,000,000 to 


pick the « on of this country. Tuas Mr.Camp- 
beli and all wlio associate with him will reap 
enormous protits, goes without saying. He is 


the largest s’oc sholder in the Lone Star Cotton 
Picking Machine Co., which was organized 
with a capitalization of $5.000,000, one half of 
which will be sold to build factories and ma- 
chines, for which an enormous demand already 
€xists. 

Mr. Campbve!l! was born in Hamilton,Oatario, 
thirty-nine years ago. His attendance in a 
common @&chool was cut short by his being ap- 
prenticed to a pattern-maker at the age of six- 
teen. It soon became apparent that he pos- 
sessed inventive talent of a high order, and 
many important lab: r-saving devices owe their 
existence to his fertile brain. 

He left Canada for Chicago in 1880, where 
such a man could not fail to find a wide field 
of usefulness. Seven years ago he conceived 
the Cotton Picker and devoted his entire 
time to its development For fourand a 
half years he struggled on alone, with scanty 
means, endeavoring to put in material form 
the mechanism to pick cotton,his brain had con- 
ceived, and thus hampered he made slow prog- 
ress. Since that time, relieved almost entiroly 
from financial care, he has made wonderful 
| Progress, which has resulted in the production 
| of what is now pronounced the perfect cotton 
picker. 


has 


Since 


2 MG. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


= E,W, WnISKE! 


at $23 per 
Orders by mail or express 


Wears old, 
gallon. 

promptly attended to. 
DIXON BROS., 


41 and 42 Gommorcial Wharf, 


strictly pure, 


Al 


Union Sq. Hotel & tote! Dam 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

rhe restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 





section of the city pass the door every few 


| seconds. 


DAM & DHE REVERE, Proprietors. 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 
Adjoining Lincoln National Bark. 


European plan. HRestaurant at moder- 
ate prices. Rooms, $1.00 per day and 
upwards. 

Baggage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, saving Carriage hire and Express on 
Baggage. New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 
care of free of charge. 


L. HASEY. Proprietor. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H,. PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASs. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. 
day. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 
Centrally 
Amnsement, 


Located, 
I epots, 


to Business, Places of 
Boats, &c. 
and Horse Cars pass the door to all 


parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


“Alectric 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Dining Room 


Rooms, 75c., Sl and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Katterer's Restaurant, 


FS KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


Conducted. Select Parties. 
ite Route. Low Rates. 





Personally 
Favor 


LEAVE BOSTON 
EVERY TUESDAY 


r particulars address 


J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


Gus 


‘SA first-class article at a sight price.”’ 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
ro] 

E 4 the exacting house- 
B BOSTON | # keeper, and the ingredien 

.< - = of its 
y oa recommended 
Physicians. 

A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 

Put up in cans for first-class F amily tra‘le, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 12g |b. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
lions, etc., ete. 

OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON NeW No. 9, 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


LON 


ij 
F (yCORPORAT, 0 


most 


manufacture 
by 


are 
eminent 
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SIV 


PSON SPRIN 
CWhite Labe!) 


GINGER ALE. 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 


For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Week’ 8 of 
the Commonwealth. 


Dramatic now appears on page 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That it’s a wonder nobody refers to 
Carleton’s wily speculator as 
Elm. 

That Miss Martinot’s ‘Pompadour’ would 
not bring a blush to the cheek of Mr. Pod- 
snap’s Young Person. 

That one manager's idea of advertising 
his star seems to be to chronicle his star's 
unsuccesses under every previous man- 
ager. 

That The Ensign stirs the blood with an 
honest patriotic thrill. 


Mr. 
Slippery 


That the wildly improbable checque in} 


the Museum’s new play checks the illusion 
and pleasure of the performance. 

That pretty ‘Johnale’ should be 
in Jane, having Bennett for so lon 
Bon. 

That the air Russells with falling leaves 
of rumor anent the Cigale troubles, but it 
isn’t Claire what it’s all about. 

That ‘The Dancing Girl’ will, paradox!- 
cally, be the more weicome because she 
isn’t one. 

That Evangelines, like Blue Jeans, ‘never 
wear out.’ 

That many have Keenley enjoyed the per- 
formances of legitimate drama at the Bow- 
doin Square Theatre, this week. 

That Boston's highways will be cheerless 
indeed without Zaggs and Mr. Barnes. 

That last Saturday’s Transcript told us a 
most amusing story on the ‘Evolution of 
the Reserved Seat.’ 

That Lilian St. Vrain's gowns are most 
particularly splendid. 

That we are all saving up coppers to 
heap at Patti's feet. 

That folk have been Money Mad else- 
where than at the Howard Atheneum this 
week. 


at 


ya 


gZ a sea- 


Announcement and Chat. 


That charming young actor, Edward 
Sothern, comes to the Hollis St. Theatre 
next Monday in ardle altogether different 
from any in which Boston has ever seen 
him; that of the profligate Duke in ‘The 
Dancing Girl.’ His annual engagement is 
always among the most welcome events of 
the year. 

‘The Princess of Erie’ 
scored a noteworthy popular success at the 


Boston Museum, and will be the attraction | 


there until further notice. 


Miss Martinot’s gay and fetching ‘Pompa- 
dour’ may be seen one week longer at the 
Tremont Theatre. 


‘Evangeline,’ ever young and ever be- 
witching, returns to the Boston Theatre 
for a week’s stay, next Monday. The 
opening performance will be for the benefit 
of Mr. H. A. McGlenen, which announce- 
ment cannot fail to crowd the theatre with 
the enthusiastic friends of this perennially 
popular, courteous and able manager. 

‘The Lost Paradise’ holds the stage of 
the Columbia Theatre but two weeks 
longer. It is to be succeeded by ‘Jane,’ in 
a return engagement, March 26. 

‘The County Fair’ is announced to be 
nearing the end of its stay at the Park 
Theatre; though what Boston will do with- 
ont Aunt Abby deponent saith not. 


‘Shenandoah,’ the great war drama, has | 


been secured for the week of March 14, at 
the Grand Opera House. This successful 
portrayal of war scenes will be presented 
by the original company, under the manage- 
mentof Hayman & Co. The play has been 
presented through the west and south this 
season with great success. 


The J. C. Duff Opera Company will pre- 
sent ‘The Queen’s Mate’ at the Tremont 
in thecourse of a few weeks. A lovely 
work, said to be admirably done by the 
company. 


ease, | 


seems to have | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


G ‘The Gossoon,’ a stirring and merry Irish | 
| drama, comes to the Globe Theatre on | 
Carroll Johnson will appear in | 


| Monday. 
the leading character. 


‘The City Club’—name suggestive of the 
Boston police force—will hold its sessions 
lat the Howard Atheneum next week. 
| At the close of the run of ‘Princess of 
Erie’ at the Museum, a new play by Jerome 
K. Jerome will be presented. 


Sol Smith Russell will bring Mr. Edward 
Kidder’s superlatively successful play, 
‘Peaceful Valley,’ to the Tremont Theatre, 
Monday, March 21. It would seem to be 
almost too much to say, that in his new 
|play Mr. Russell has surpassed himself in 
the sweet and beautiful depiction of manly, 
leccentric character; but so at least everv 
| critic asserts in relation to his Hosea Howe 
| in ‘Peaceful Valley.’ Boston will soon be able 
| to judge. 

‘Bonnie Kate Castleton’ in her merry 
farce-comedy, ‘The Dazzler,’ will be the 
attraction at the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
next week. 
| Mr. John E. Kellerd’s reading, at the 
| Brunswick, last Monday afternoon, gave 


| to a very large audience an hour of thought- 


ful pleasure. His reading of that strange, 
stern allegory, ‘The Hunter’s Story,’ by 
Olive Schreiner, will long linger in appre- 
clative memory. 


The magnificent season of grand opera, 
to open at the new auditorium of the 
Mechanics Building, on Monday, is billed 


as follows: 


Monday, Meyerbeer’s Les 
Huguenots; Tuesday, Delibes’ Lakme, in 
French; Wednesday, Gounod’s Romeo et 
Juliette, in French; ‘Thursday, Mme. 


Adelina Patti; Friday, Gluckan’s Orfeo and 
Mascagoui’s Cavalleria Rustica; 
Matinee, Mme. Adelina Patti. For the 
week beginning March 21, as follows: 
|Monday, Waguer’s Meistersinger; Tues- 
|day, Mme. Adelina Patti; Wednesday, 
|Wagner’s Lohengrin; Thursday, Mme. 
Adelina Patti; Friday, Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni; Saturday Mattnee, Gounod’s 
Faust. 

| China, 

To China's condition in the 
political terms of the Westis a very diffi- 
cult task, says the Westminster Review, 
so inadequate are these terms to express 


Saturday 


describe 


the different phases of Oriental life. The 
government is patriarchal, and is sus- 
jtained by the accumulated force of 


centuries of use and want. The Emperor 
is (in theory) the father of the people; his 
|subordinates are little fathers. The offi- 
cials, high and low, are supposed to gov- 
ern according to established customs and 
ito a good code of laws founded on the 
jprecepts of Confucius. But there is no 
strong national sentiment. The empire is 


an aggregation of States, with few of the | 
connecting links by which, in the multi- | 


| form corporate life of the West, province 
\is knit to province. 

China leads a sort of polypus life. The 
| provinces are separated from each other by 
| 


| Spoken languages, diverging from a com- 


jmon source, as widely as do French, 
Italian, and Spanish; and within one 


province there are variations of diaiect so 
strongly pronounced as to make the speech 


of one district almost incomprehensible to | 


| another. The means of communication 
are slow and costly. There is no highly- 
vitalized energy throbbing from one end of 
the iand to the other. 
very slowly through the corporate body. 
Strong clan jealousies and mutual distrust 
|keep the people apart and force them to 
live a sectional, disjointed life. 

The Chinese system of government lacks 
entirely the progressive and unifying ele- 
| ment of popular election. 


|no voice in the choice of their rulers and 


the rulers consider the people as so many | 


sheep to be fleeced. The officials are paid 


starvingly low salaries, and many offices | 


|are openly bought. Corruption and ex- 
| tortion may, therefore, be said to be almost 
sanctioned, the only restraint being the 
dread of insurrection and the power of 
| guilds, clans, and secret societies. 
}is imperfect protection from robbers and 


pirates, many villages preferring to sub- | 


| sidize robber bands rather than to have to 
deal with the worse form of robbery prac- 
tised by the officials. 


Nature and Art. 


It is sometimes claimed that art can pro- 
duce anything that nature has produced. 
Of course this is all fallacious, but it is 
perfectly true that art can to a very great 
extent repair the deficiencies of nature. 
Vur modern civilization makes so many de- 
mands upo™. the eyesight that it is likely to 
become ivipaired, and it is rare to find a 
person of mature years at the present time 
whose eyes are perfectly sound and good. 
Science has busied itself accordingly to an 
unusual extent with this member; and it 
has acquired sach proficiency in the treat- 
ment of it, that there is hardly adefect of 
the eye which science cannot remedy. 
Among the most skilled of Boston optical 
experts is Mr. G. L. Swett, of 1447 
Washington St. Eyes are examined and 
| prescribed for free of charge. 

) 


The blood circulates | 


The people have | 


There | 
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St. Januarius. 


It is in the fervor of their religious pro- 
fessions that the Neapolitans differ most 
remarkably from us of the North, and even 
from the Lombard Italians. They are 
really as much Pagan as Christian, although 
the twentieth century Anno Domini is so 
near its beginning. In the various scenes 
of the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius, for example, says the National 
Review, one learns well how Asiatic a re- 
ligion is the Christianity of Naples. 

A group of priests, of all ranks, in crim- 
son and purple and green and gold, parade 
the streets. Scores of massive silver busts 
of saints and martyrs precede the priests, 
| strung with jewels and with burning tapers 
| before them, each borne on a scaffold sup- 

ported by six menin robes of crimson, or 
purple, or green, or gray. Confraternities, 
|in garments white or blue or scarlet, ac- 
| company the busts. Soldiers are in attend- 
ance. 
ing. 

When the silver-gilt head of St. Janua- 
| rius himself (in the procession with the 
rest) enters the church in which the miracle 
is to be wrought, a fanfare of trumpets, a 
| burst of the organ, and achoir of voices 
jhail it from the galleries. The common 
| people criticise and joke about the pro- 
jcession until St. Januarius appears, and 
then, if there is room, fall upon their knees 


in their hearts. The barren ask for babies, 
| the girls for husbands, the poor fora lucky 
trio of numbers to play upon, and the old 


and suffering for speedy promotion to 
Paradise. 


stagger under the weight of St. Janu- 
arius’s silver self, curse each other for not 


the indiscriminate treading upon toes, or 


burden is divided among them. Later, 
when the Archbishop at the altar holds up 
the crystal vial of blood for the populace 
to see— 

“Yes, it certainly quite hard!” the 
people echo. The ritual of prayers to the 
saintis begun, and periodically the blood 
is uplifted to the candle, that its progress 


is 


or tardiness in liquefaction may be 
observed. 
‘Oh, make haste, ‘San Gennaro’! make 


haste!” cry the mob at the altar; for it is 
traditional that Naples and her children 
will in the coming six months have good 
fortune if the blood meit briskly, and the 
contrary if it be a work of time. It may 
| be an hour, or it may be two or three hours, 
| ere the miracle is accomplished. In the 
| latter case the mob by the altar will, ere its 
| fulfillment, have become blasphemous. 
“Oh, you dog of a yellow face!” they 
| scream, ‘‘make haste!” 

The Archbishop all the while turns the 
| vial from side to side and up and down. 
| 1f the wonder be achieved in the average 
time, contentment wiil prevail. 





| feet, millionaire merchants and itinerant 
| chestnut sellers, congratulate each other 
}in a breath, watch in hand, (if they have 
| watches to hold. ) 

‘‘One hour and five minutes,” says one. 

‘*And six,” suggests another. 

‘No matter to a minute or two,” ob- 
| serves a philosophical third. ‘The miracle 





|}has been well done—praised be the Ma- | 
| 


donna and St. Januarius!” 

Then the Archbishop and the sacred vial 
| are hustled out of the church by the energy 
|of the delighted populace, who contend to 

kiss the jeweled hand of the one and the 
| crystal case of the other. The evening 
closes with fireworks and a display of 
| electric light. 


} 


Catarrh Can’t Be Cured 


jwith LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
| tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you have to take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cdre is no quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in 
this country ror years, and is a regular 
prescription. 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the mu- 
;cous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces 
| such wonderful results in curing catarrh. 
Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 


O 


Lovers of honey will be gratified to learn that 
Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is a much sweeter article 
and much beuter for a cough. Price 25 cents. 


There is singing and incense burn- | 


and utter the petitions nearest and dearest | 


Meanwhile, perchance, the bearers, who 


going more slowly or more quickly, for | 


because of the unfair way in which the | ; 


Bishops in | 
| purple and begging friars with bare, dirty | 


Ca- | 


It is composed of the best | 





WM. H. JACKSON, 
‘TATLOR, 


18 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavern. 


Clothes Cleansed, Dyed anda 
best manner, alsyv Cutting, 
| Removed from Garments. 


Repaired in the 
Making. Shae 


AMUSEMENTS. 


PADEREWSKI'S 


FINAL PIANO RECITAL 


Leaving for Europe per German steamer 2th, 
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Tuesday Afternoon, March 


o'clock. 


MUSIC HALL. 


Reserved seats at Box Office, Music Hall. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON....-sse0ee Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
CHAS. FROHMAN’S BOSTON CO. 


THE LOST 


PARADISE. 


Special Matinee Thursday, March 17—St. Pat 
rick’s Day. 
March 24—100th performance in Boston. 
Handsome Souvenirs. Seats now on sale 


22, at 2.30 


BOWDOIN THEATRE. 
HARRIS & ATKINSON.....-. Props. and Managers 


Week of March If, 
BONNIE KATE CASTLETON 


“THE DAZZLER.” 


Regular Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Cae See ....Manage 


} 


| NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


| PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R. M. FIELD 


AN EMPHATIC HIT! 
NEW AMERICAN COMEPY, 
By Henry Guy CarLeton, Esq., Entitled YHE 


PRINCESS OF ERIE. 


First Performance on Any Stage. 
APMIRABLE CAST. 
NEW SCENERY. 
Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON.....-Proprietor and Manager. 


Evenings at 8. 





Commencing MONDAY, MARCH 14. 
CARROLL JOHNSON, 
The Rising Star of the Irish Stage, in 


THE GOSSOON, 


An Irish Comedy Drama, by E. E. Kidder. 


Evenings at7.45. Wednesday & Saturday Mat. at 2 
Special Matinee St. Patrick’s Day. 
Monday, March 2ist—The Still Alarm. 

STREET 


is ~ HOLLIS aATEEe. 


Isaac B. RICH........---Proprietor and Manager. 
Monday, March 14—TWO WEEKS ONLY. 


E. H. SOTHERN, 


First time here of his latest success, 
By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, entitled 


THE DANCING GIRL. 


Which play has recently closed a run of three 
months at the New York Lyceum Theatre. 
Evenings at /45 sharp. Sat. Mat. Only at 1.30. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


TWO WEEKS. 
Bronson Howard’s Great War Play, 


SHENANDOAH. 


Greatest War Drama Ever Written! 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S 


NEW YORK COMPANY. 


Last Time to be Seen in Boston. 


Eve'’gs 7.45; Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS....... Proprietor and Manager. 





Week Commencing MONDAY, MAR. 14. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


| ‘THE GITY CLUB 
VAUDEVILLE AND BURLESQUE 
| COMPANY, 
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LOVE’S PLEASURE HOUSE. 
RY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
Love built for himself a Pleasure House— 
A Pleasure House fair |jto see— 
The roof was gold, and the walls thereof 
Were delicate ivory. 


Violet crystal the windows were, 
All gleaming and fair to see— 
Pillars of rose-stained marble upbore 
The house where men longed to be. 


Violet, gold, and white and rose, 
The Pleasure House fair to see 

Did show to all, and they gave Love thanks 
For work o1 such mastery. 


Love turned away from his Pleasure House 
And stood by the salt, deep sea- 

He looked therein, and he flung therein 
Of his treasure the only key. 


Now never a man till time be done 
That Pleasure House fair to see 
Shall fill with music and merriment 

Or praise it on bended knee. 


Hustlers and Rustlers. 


The key-note and countersign of life in 


the cities of the Northwest is the word 
hustle, writes Julian Ralph in Harper's 


Magazine. We have caught it in the East, 
ut we use it humorously, just as we once 
sed the Southern word ‘skedaddle’; but 
it West the word hustle is not only a 

us term, it is the most serious in the 
anguage. One day, as I sat in the lobby 
f one of the great hotels in the older pair 

of twin cities, I heard two old friends 
greeting one another with ardent expres- 
sions of friendship and delight. They had 
not met fora long while, and each asked 
about the other’s Lizzie and Fannie and 
their respective little ones. 
| heard one say: 


gerie 


‘Well, see you to-night, I suppose. I 
ive got to go.” | 
‘Where have you got to go to?” the 


inquired, plainly disappointed that 
pleasant interview was not to be 

nged 
‘‘Where?” the other echoed. ‘‘Why, to 

of course. I have lost ten minutes 

ling here talking to you. I’m going 

hustle.” 
Che word always jars upon the ear of an 
Kastern man when it is seriously spoken, 
but it is preferable to that other expression 
once dominant in the West, but now all but 
abandoned. That was the word ‘rustle.’ 
The noun a ‘rustler’ and the verb ‘to rustle’ 
meant precisely what is conveyed by the 
newer terms a hustler and to hustle. At 
the first blush, as they say out West, rustle 
better word. There is a bint of 
poetry in the suggestion of the sound of 
moving leaves upon the ground or of the 
silken dress of a lady moving rapidly. 
Moreover, that was what the word was 
intended to convey, the idea being that a 
man who moves so rapidly that the dead 
eaves upon the earth rustled as he swept 
along. 

But in its origin it is a word of evil 
intent, for the cowboys invented it and 
applied it to cattle-thieves, rustlers being 
the swift raiders who stole upon grazing 
cattle on the plains and rustled off with as 


‘ 
ela 


seems the 


inany head, or beasts, as they could get | 


away with. Therefore rustle is the worse 
word of the two. But to one who lives 
where neither word Is in familiar use there 
s little choice, since the actual meaning of 
hustle is not far different from that of 
jostle. Both imply a serious and even 
brutal lack of consideration for other per- 
sons, who are elbowed and pushed out of 
way by the hustler as rowdies are 
istled along by the police. 


+} 
we 





All Things Come Round. 


It is pretty fairly true, according to the 
old saying, that all things come round to 
him who waits. It is equally true that he 
should not wait too long, for things rarely 
‘are so accommodating as to come round a 
second time. Now to the man, and equally 
to the woman, who has been waiting to get 


® beautiful oriental rug at a charmingly | pnere Parties will leave Boston, April 25, 


low figure, the time has come, and it should 
be seized quickly, for it is another old and 
unguestioned adage that time flies. 
Messrs. Joel Goldthwait & Co., 163 to 169 


Washington Street, are offering some un- | 


leard of bargains in oriental carpets ; some 


arge and some small, but all very low in| Alaska, Montana, 
price, because slightly damaged by smoke— | *% 


not by fire, but simply by smoke. 


in the meantime the prices are way down. 


Here is a chance to save many dollars. 
But this offer is only for a brief time, and 
‘ike many other excellent things in life, if 


accepted at all must be accepted at once, 





Literata (to rising young poet)—I don’t; prarch 10. A party will leave Boston for 
“uppose you find any pleasure in the read-| California via Chicago and Santa Fe. 
Swinbern? 


WhenI want prose I simply read | rt and Richmond. 
p ply | Old Point Comfo Dtive book, mentioning the par- 


ing of 
‘No. 
the other fellows’ poetry.”—[ Boston Post. 


prose whatever, Mr. 





ol 
are made. She says: “I fink of them 
they wriggle in my mind, 
Ips, and I have ’em.”—{ Babyhood. 


Allof asudden 


pro- 


Our little girl, three and one-half years | 
d, has solved the problem of how kisses | 


I pucker up my | 


BANKERS, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, 


fesue MERCANTILE 
CREDITS available in 
through MESSRS. 


and TRAVELLERS’ 
all parts of the world, 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 





| “Buy and sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES and 
| TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, 
| CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 

STOCK and BON D ORDERS executed in Boston, 
| New York and Philadelphia 


| Choice 
| Investment Securities for Sale. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


KIDDER PEABODY &C0., 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., 





DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
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HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) 


E. FLETCHER & CO., 





KELLEY & CO.. 


~ HATTERS, 


Hats Made to 
| Order. Children’s 
| Silk Hats a Spec- 
ialty. Silk and 
Derby Hats 
| Blocked and Re- 
trimmed in the 
Latest Styles. 


| 
| 








| 22 PROVINCE STREET. 


\RAYMOND'S 
| VACATION 





EXCURSIONS. 


EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


| 
| ALL TRAVELLING 


} 


{ : 
fur Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


| 
No.1. 74 Da 


4) 
| New Mexico, California, the Pacific 


g Alaska. 
No. 3. 2 4 ' 
| Arizona, California, Nevada, { ; 
| ‘The Yosemite Valley may be visited in 
| tion with either of these excursions. 
-Each party will travel in a 
| Special Pallman Vest ' r 
Dining-Catrs, and al) other first-class 
mente. 


tab, and Colorado 


appoint 


March 11, April 1, and May 6. 


sions to Washington; also May 6 4o 


Send for descri 
| ticular tour desired. 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


| 
’ 


BOSTON. 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES. 


’ Trip through Colorado, 
Northwest, 
and the Yellowstone National 


No. 2. 68 Days’ Trip the same as No. I, 


This is | but omittin 


: - , sh New Mexico, 
a damage which will soon pass away, but | Baye’ Trip through New Boxee 


connec 


Magnificent 
ibuled Train with 


Excur- 
Washington, 
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“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH. 





Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


All 





persons .concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
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ON SEEING HIS FIRST GRANDSON, 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
'Tis strange to me to think that I 
A grandpa have become 


Indeed lt cannot we! deny 
It atrikes me almost dumb 

But what 
Most truly 


Oh, partner of my woes and bliss, 


is 


tranger farthan this 
singular 
Its makes you grandmamma! 


I fina it hard 
K’eo when this babe 


to realize, 

I see, 

That you, so youthful in my eyes 
A grandmamma can be 

For though we’ve dwelt together now 
Some twenty years and more, 

Time rests as lightly on your brow 


As back in eixty-four 


And yet he’s here, this little boy 
How he will bill and coo 

When he discovers, to his joy, 
His grandmammatin you! 

And how he'll laugh to look at 
His funny old granddad 

Ah! little one, you seem to be 
A lucky sort of lad 


Harper's Bazar, 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


From All the Year Round, 


three 
compact 


lived 
mu 
and 


Once upon atime there 
maidens who made a 
perpetual splinsterhood, 
agreement in true Drac an fashion 
Their names were Marion Gray Annabel 
Summers, and Susle Lee, and the document 
which they drew up on a winter's afternoon, 


lair 
of 
the 


sol 
signed 


yn f 


when they ought to have been writing an 
essay on the reign of Henry the Kighth, 


was as follows 


‘We, the undersigned, being firmly con- | 


vinced of the degeneracy and inferiority of 
the male sex, and being assured that the 
friendship of each of the two others for the 
third”—it took them along time to bring 
this idea into shape—‘‘will be amply suffi 
cient for our wants in life, solemnly under 


take never to marry, but to stay by cach 
other, admitting no fourth party to our 
circle, and when we leave schvol to live all 
together happily in a little house until 


death do us part.’ 


Then each of them pricked her finger and 
scratched her Initials at the foot of the 
page. They could not do more, for the 
supply of fluid ran short, and you see they 
did not want to hurt themselves ‘nore than 
was absolutely necessary. 

Marion and Annabel were the leading 
spirits in this conjuration. Marion had an 
elder brother who delighted in ferreting 
and shooting rabbits, and said that Tenny- 
son and Mrs. Browning were all ‘rot’; 
her contempt for man is intelligible. Anna- 
bel, who had no brothers, based her mis- 
anthopy on grounds of pure reason. But 
Susie, the youngest, who thought that if 
all men were only half as nice as her father 
they could not be altogether vile, wavered 
fora moment before signing She bad 
only just lately been building up for herself, 
out of surreptitiously read novels, a hero 
compounded of all the salient qualities of 
all the heroes of romance and history. It 
was very bard to give up this wonderful 
being, as she was conscientiously bound to 
do if she entered into the compact, espec- 
ially as he had already condescended to 
allow her to worship him and seek the pro- 
tection of his strong right arm. Of course 
she did not tell her friends this, but they 
noticed her reluctance. Annabel overpow- 
ered her with metaphysics, and Marion 
came out with the much more practical 
argument : 

“If you don’t sign, you don’t care a little 


su 


bit about us, and we will live in the. little 
house without you.” 
So Susie, finding that two solid girl 


friends outbalanced one imaginary hero, 
however weighted he was with noblest at- 
tributes, signed him away in a little red 
scrawl, though it seemed to be her heart's 
blood she was sacrificing instead of her 
thumb’s. 

Now maidens at school may propose unto 
themselves all kinds of delightful plans, 
but when they go out into the world they 


find circumstances too strong for the exe- 
cution thereof. Thus it happened that 
years afterwards, not very many, buat 


vaguely long to these maidens, when tingers 
were no longer inky, and oranges were no 
longer eaten, with delicious sense of 
wrong-doing, in their bedrooms, and when 
Henry the Eighth himself was a mere dim 
impression, they thought no more of the 
little house, that.miniature Castle Adamant, 
in which they were to lead their idyllic 
existence. Marion, who was rich, lived in 
a great country-house in Perthshire; Anna- 
bel, who was poor, was making her way 
upon the London stage; and Susie was 
taking*care of her father in a little Devon- 
shire town. Chey corresponded volumi- 
nously, as is the way of maidens who have 
sworn eternal friendship, but since that 
dark and tearful day when Marion left 
school, the three had never once found 
themselves together. 

But at the beginning of one August, after 
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Susie looked around for company. 
bel had gene to the Free Kirk in the village 


dancing through a long London season, 
Marion found herself among the pines and 
larches, and the glories of the Perthshire 
hills, together with Annabel and Susie. 
Of the three, Susie had changed least; she 
was the same quiet, plain-frocked little 
maiden she had been at school. But Anna- 
bel had the actress’s towzled hair and dar- 


ing gracefulness of costume, and Marion 
|}was the fashionable young lady with a 


taste for satire and epigram. 

‘Do you remember this?” asked Marion, 
the day after her guests had arrived. She 
was showing them her treasures. ‘The one 
designated was an old leaf torn out of an 
exercise book, with three faint vellow 
scrawls at the bottom of it. Somethiag of 
the school-girl was in them still, for they 
did not laugh at themselves. 

‘I have not altered my views,” said 
Annabel, ‘‘and I shall always hold to them. 
The more I see of men, and I see a good 
deal of them on the stage, the more am I 
convinced that they are a very inferior lot. 
I chucked one only the other day.” 

‘‘Whatdo vou mean?” asked Susie, 
some alarm. 

‘I mean that I have refused one ofter of 
mnarriage already.” 

Well, so have I,” said Marion. 
you, Susie? Have you nobly kept to 
bond, and taught one of lower 
mals his position?” 

“Yes,” sighed Susie. She looked away, 
and her eyes filled with tears. Evidently 
she did not flod the rejection of suitors so 
amusing. 

lell us 


in 


‘And 
your 


these ani- 


all about it, Susie.” 

‘lL can’t; dont ask me about 
don't And rising hurriedly, 
lawn, where the 
ran into the house 
at one another. 

1 wonder whether the 
upon 
bon, 

‘| think that you and [ weren't, hit, and 
ishe suid Annabel, her 


please 
left the 
and 


it, 
she 
three 

The 


were sitting, 


little goose looks 


this nonsense as binding, said Mar- 


is," smoothing 
gown. 

*Hi'm. Perhaps 
omission than 


more learned 
replied 


that 


Is 
admission,” 
She said no more; but 
went to sleep, her 
not strictly in accordance 

of the compact. 
soon whom she could 
inferior animal. 
the chance of 


Marien. 
evening, be- 
fancies were 
with the tenor 
one Was comirg 
not look upon as an 
He had not yet given her 
retusing him, it is true; 
but— and at this ‘1 she stayed very 
pleasantly until she dropped asleep. As 
for Susie, a tender spot had been touched 
rather rudely. She lay awake, too, some 
time that night. She thought of a certain 
handsome, penniless scapegrace, in whose 
arms she had cried bitterly on that last day 
when she had told him that she could not 
|leave her father against his will, and had 
promised to wait and wait until he made 
name and fame for himself. Indeed, old 
General Lee had threatened to horsewhip 
him if ever he dared speak or write to his 
| daughter again; and the scapegrace, being 
an intelligent scapegrace, and knowing 
| that the General was a man of his word, 
had prudently vanished into the unknown, 
taking Susie’s heart with him. 


fore she 


Some 


ut’ 


Now on the 12th of August, the grouse, | 
who for long months had lived a happy | 
| life in the heather, enjoying all the privi- | 


leges of social order and protective force, 
j;suddenly awoke to the fact that chaos 
| was come again, and that the gaitered or 
| bare-kneed beings, who once guarded their 
interests so jealously, had turned into 
relentless, inveterate foes. It was a bad 
day forthe grouse; but for Dickie Gray, 
who by this time had outgrown his taste 
for ferreting, except at very slack seasons, 
it was always a solemn festival to which 
he invited men with guns from all quarters 
of the kingdom. Thus it was that the 
seclusion of the girls was rudely inter- 
rupted by an invasion of Dickie’s friends. 
They were all very much like Dickle— 
honest, moustached, square-shouldered, 
thick-headed young Britons, who went 
about in twos and threes, and slunk be- 
hind trees and stable-doors when the ap- 


proach of a petticoat was imminent. They 
did not, therefore, weary the girls with 
their company. Except at dinner, they 


were scarcely ever visible to feminine eye. 
So many came and went, and they were 
all of such comical similarity that the girls 
at last gave up trying to remember their 
names or the times of their arrivals and 
departure. 

One Sunday morning Susie came down 
from her room about half-past ten and 
went on to the terrace in front of the 
house. Down at the foot of the grounds 
ran the river, shading into a hundred tones 
| with pool and shallow and stream, and 
topping the ragged, rocky bank patched 
with golden gorse rose a screen of fir, and 
larch, and russet beech; and then came 
heaving, swelling uplands, hills and hol- 
lows, giving the sense of perpetual mo- 
tion, green with pasture land, dim yellow 
with cornfields, with here and there a tiny 
homestead sending up its peat-smoke from 
behind the clumps of fir; and away beyond 
was the broad purple moor stretching 
upwards and upwards, melting impercepti- 
bly into the slopes of the mountains that 
shimmered blue against the sky. 

After filling her eves with this scene, 


two girls looked | 


from 


Marion had remained at 
she was Susfe did not 
Not even a grouse-shooting young 
was in sight. So Susie, cast upon 
her own resources, went down to the 
river. There, however, sbe 
and three yonng men, evidently bored with 
each other, aud longing to break the 
Sabbath. For they welcomed Susie among 
them. The idee of seeking distraction ir 
female society came upon them asa nov- 
elty. They had not thought of it. The 
honest young Philistines found Susie 
charming, especially when they discovered 
that her notion of fly-fishing was that the 
angler sat idly on a bank and let his fly 
dangle in the water until a trout swallowed 
|it comfortably. They talked, therefore, a 
great deal about fishing. to enlighten her; 
and she learned many things— the sacro- 
sanctity of parr and smolt, and the grown- 


with Mrs. Gray. 

home, but where 
| know. 
man 


Anna- | 


met Dickie | 


| Seemed to hesitate 


up responsibilities of a gri'’se, and the 
supernatural conning of the trout. They | 


also told her terrible tales of poachers; 
|}and how they were going to lie in wait for 
certain piratical scoundrels who practised 


otter-fishing of nights; bunt when she 
wondered how they could train a beast 


which she had never heard was noted for 
its intelligence, they were hugely delighted. 
Now an ‘otter’ isaflat board with casts 
jand flies attached to it, which is floated 
down stream. 

Then Dickie interrupted the conversa- 
| tion, and asked her if she had ‘‘seen Hurst 
j}anywhere about?’ 

Susie being, as before 
vaguely cognizant of the 
ie’s friends, replied simply 

**[ don’t krow.” 

One of the youths came to her assist- 
ance. 


stated, 
names of 


only 
Dick 


| **[ don't think Miss Lee has met Hurst. 
{She was not down to breakfast this 
| morning, and Hurst turned up late last 


; vight.” 
| ‘“*If [ meet a strange, lost-looking gen- 
tleman, I willsend himto you,” said Susie, 


laughing. And she turned to go 
‘*Please don’t leave us,” chorused the 
youths. 


But Susie, with a little spirit of coquet- 
ry, thought she would punish them for 
| previous neglect, and departed from them 
up the winding path through the larches 
ithat led tothe grounds. She went along 
the trim walks between the smooth turf 
| that contrasted strangely with the ragged 
|} gorse and whins below, with a sad little 
thought for company. Yousee, Hurst was 
j}his name, and the mere mention of it, 
though of course it belonged in this case 
| to somebody else, brought back old asso 
ciations. She shook it away, however, 
|and went in quest of Marion. One of the 
|} maids in the house thought that Miss Mari- 
}on was in the grounds. So Susle went out 
jagain and wandered into all the shady 





| corners where the girls loved to dream | 


|over books and needlework, and ventured 
| into little alleys between great rhododen- 
drons and Irish yews. At last she caught 


lthe gleam of a white skirt and heard 
Marion’s fresh laughter. She ran to an 
opening. 
“Oh! there you are, Marion. I've——” 
Then she stopped, gave a little gasp, 
;}and turned deadiy white. There was 


|Marion, bright and happy 
around her waist was the 
some youth. 

The arm slipped away like a flash. and 
|the owner thereof settled his shirt-cuffs, 
as every man does, as & preliminarv, when 


enough; but 


in difficulties. Marion ran forward and 
seized Susie by the hands. 
“You naughty, wicked little girl, to 


creep round corners like that,” she whis- 
pered, blushing and embarrassed. ‘‘There, 
don’t look so shocked. Run away, do, 
that’s a dear, and perhaps I'll tell you all 
about it later. And, Susie—please don’t 
tell Annabel.” 

Susie ran away quickly, without a word, 
and, reaching her own room, threw her- 
self on the bed, reeling and dizzy. 

Marion turned round to her lover. The 
little scene had not taken twenty seconds. 

“It was only Susie, Eric; but what do I 
care—now?” 

Perhaps he ought to have kissed her for 
the little speech; but he did not. He took 
out his handkerchief and wiped his fore- 
head. 

“She is one of my great chums, you 
know,” she went on, slipping her hand 
through his arm. ‘‘And she is such a dear 
little girl. I want you tobe great friends 


with her. You will, won’t you, for my 
sake?” 

‘Anything for your sake, dearest,” 
replied the young man tenderly. ‘But i 


like Miss Lee for her sweet little self.” 

“Do you know her?” asked Marion, in 
delighted smazement. 

“Yes. Why not? I met her down in 
Devonshire two or three summers ago.” 

‘‘And you got on well together?” 

‘Oh, yes.” He paused fora moment as 
if embarrassed. ‘“‘Only of course, you 
know, I did not see very much of her.” 

Then he put his arm again round her 
waist, and they continued the talk of their 
— together and of the wonders that would 
e. 


| word to you! 


arm of a hand- | 


| once in 


ito 


| cally. 


_I see it all. 
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But Susie all the time was sobbing } 
heart out and fighting ‘a great batt 
When the luncheon bell rang, she w: 
down into the morning-room, wheres 
of the party had collected. Annabel « 
up to her with her little accentua 
manner. 

“Why, child, what isthe matter : 
your” ; 

“Only tired. I've been standing ip s 
sun all the morning, down by the river - 

“The result of Sabbath-breaking. \ 
should have come to kirk and 
Mr. Macculloch for an hour and a 
on predestination.” 

Susie did not reply. 
glance of Eric Hurst, who was chatt 
with Dickie and two other youths. 
for a moment, 
certain what to do. Then he came 
ward boldly and greeted her 

‘‘How do you do, Miss Lee? I neve: 


listens 


quar 


She had met 


as if 


} pected to see you down here.” 


Though each of the commonplace wi 
cut into her like a knife, did 
flinch. Only her lips quivered a litt 
the corners. 

‘*‘How do you do, Mr. 
will shoot plenty of gr 

Then she 


Susie 


Hurst? [I top 
ouse.’ 
turned to Annabel, and H 
went pack to the men. 

‘*‘Whois that creature?” 

“Mr. Hurst. I know 
Devonshire.” 

“Oh, you met him 
Annabel 

The sight of Marion's 
they went to lunch was a 
Susie. She had scarcely expected 1 
her there, or, if she did, to see her tro 
and anxious, and overwrought 
self. For it had not entered her 
mind that Hurst, after their sudden m: 
ing, had not made to Marion a confess 
of his past life. Even now she wonde 
whether Marion was playing a part, or 
turned suddenly cruel and merciless r 
noisy, mirthful meal was aterrible or 
her. She heard, vaguely, one of 
youths telling Marion of her primi 
ideas on fishing, and Marion's light-hear 
laughter. She joined in it, too, mecha 
No one seemed to notice her « 
straint. Mrs. Gray was busy at the 
of the table. Hurst never looked at 
but joined rather wildly in the 
conversation. Only Annabel 
sharply at her now and then 

After lunch the men went away 
smoke, and Susie, pleading a long lett 
her father, would not join Marion a 
Annabel, but went by herself intoa V 
window of the great drawiog-room a 
sat down at a writing-table. From 
side came in the sweet smell of mignonett 
and syringa and the buzz of the sumn 
insects in the sun. But she buried 
face in her hands and there remained 
the dull stupor of misery. 

‘Susie! ” 

She looked up. 
by her. 

“Susie, for 


Anna 
met 


asked 
him. I 
in Devonshire,” s 
happy fac: 
severe I 


sho 


like 


were 
it 


orls 
gla 


Eric Hurst was stand 


heavens sake, let me sa) 

Sbe rose and looked at him with t 
pride of one who has changed with sudd 
bitterness from the child into the woma: 

‘*Are you engaged to Marion Gray?” 

The young man hung his head ar 
scraped the carpet with the point of h 
boot. 

**Yes, since this morning. And then | 
went on hurriedly: ‘‘Forgive me, Susie. 
could not help myself. I did love y 
honestly, truiy; and | love you still, b 
what is the good? Your father wou 
never hear of it—and Marion cares for me 
and you know, Susie, that one can’t alway: 
do what one wishes in the world.” 

‘Why did you think it necessary 
come and tell me this?” asked Susie, ver 
quietly. 

He was silent for a moment, and 
answered, lamely : 

“T thought I owed you an explanation. 

He had expected a scene of tears and 
childish reproaches; this gentle sternnes 
took him aback. 

**Your actions explain themselves, Eri: 
You could never have cared much for m: 
I have grown old now, and have forgotte: 
those foolish days. But you have son 
letters and things of mine,” she went « 
bravely, though her voice broke ever s 
little; ‘‘send them to me. Perhaps—pe! 
haps Marion might not Jike to see them.’ 

**Susie, darling!” exclaimed Hurst, sud 
denly, ‘‘don't talk like that. I see that yo 
love me, and I love you more than I eve 
did before. Don’t let us part this wa) 
Tell me that you can love me and forgi’ 
me. I cannot help myself; I care for 
Marion and must marry her—but you ar 
my first love. I come to you for pity an 
forgiveness, Susie.” 

‘*And can Marion marry youin spite of a 
this?” asked Susie in the same tone. 

**But Marion does not know—of cours 
not.” 

She started back as if he had struck her 
Not only was she unprepared for thi- 


” 


the 


answer, but its tone implied anxiety le: 
Marion should ever know. 

Then Susie sat down again and put lk 
face in ber hands. 

“Go away now; you have said enough 
You are marrying Marion for 





Vou 
meé 
lway 
ry 
ver 


cours 


ck he 
yr tl 
ty le 


} 


mut le 


nough 


rion for 
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her money. I did love you amomentago— 
but now—I despise you.” 


“Susie!” cried Hurst, kneeling down by 


her side 
But she thrust away his hand, and, with- 
it a word, went from the room. When 


f alone, for the second time 
that d y, Mr. Eric Hurst took out his 
handkerchief and wiped his forehead. 

‘wow was Susie face to face with a creat | 
nroblem Ought she to Keep silent and let 


he found himself 


Marion marry this man who was not 

worthy of her? Or should she tell Marion 

al No; this seemed too much like re 
ue What should she do? 

But later on in the day Marion came to 
ier. brimming full with her own happiness, 
ind sat down by her side and spoke abont 
ier lover, as maidens will And then Sus 
threw her arms about her friend’s neck and 

irst into tears. 

God bless you, Marion dear—see that he 


ves you and makes him-elf worthy of 
vi aud if you don’t ever see ine again 
will think of Susie sometimes, won't 


You silly child, vou will come and stay 


wit is for weeks When W ire married 


who did not make her a ad 
4, as husbands vo It 
se good 
‘ s about “Tl n’y apointda délicieax 
4 little later on Annave! 

fession But Susie remains quiet 


Devonshire ho wit ier da 


marriages that Rocbefou 


ent to her bond 
way of the work 


Russia at the World’s Fair. 


Mr. Barilusow of St. 
1, a dealer in fine | 
he Exposition rare carpets 
LW hangings and textile fabrics from 
nt. He will furnish a number: 
ich oriental styles ré 
residences of the wealthy 
f Asia, and by wav of contrast the 
the nomad tribes of 

Some of the 


style of the ¢ 


Petersburg Rus 


oriental 


goods unter 


present 


Mahon 


the Kirguiz 
apartments will be 
saucasus, Others in the 
1 and Chiva styles. The furniture 
ons for these apartments have 
fort most part collected at 
st the remote orient. Suirnow & 
f capital, will exhibit a 
te of apartments of a ‘Boyar, 
“ Russian noble of the XII 
tury, and also the cabin of the rich 
n peasant of modern times. Each 
ese exhibits will be in a separate 
distinctively Russian archi- 
( The great samovar factory of 
Russia, will send to the Exposition 
exhibit of its products. It will 
also erect a great tea-saloon that will be 
a reproduction of the most luxurious 
of these establishments to be found in the 
great cities of Russia in the early part of 
this century. 


lecorat 


great | 


same 


pavillion of 


ir 
Poula, 


& large 
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The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda combined with 
cod-liver oil in Scott's Emul- 
sion improve the appetite 
promote digestion, and in- 
crease the weight, 

They are thought by some 
to be food; but this is not 
proved. They are tonics; 
this is admitted by all. 

Cod-liver oil is mainly 
food, but also a tonic. 

In Scott’s Emulsion the 
cod-liver oil and hypophos- 
phites are so combined as to 
get the full advantage of both. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free 


coTT & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
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Polish all!Metals with 

r STARINE. 

— Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and Mil! 

Supply Dealers and Grocers 

$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 

pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 





‘ AML, KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. ‘ 
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4 t Ca vid DR. ¢ A.GRELENE, 
178 Tremont St Not Nery t Gree ‘4 
ul x ‘ Pamphlets are free. 
Quick, easy 


Durable, Stronge* 


is the 


Reminaton 
Standard 
Tvpewriter 


more so 
TO-DAY 


than ever before. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


15 SCHIOUL ST., BOSTON, 


| CURE FITS! 


hen I say cure ) 


y to stop t 
‘seuneuien nse ain. Im 
radical cure. I have made t ‘ ‘FITS, EPI 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now rece a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise anda Fr Bottle of 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office 


Ht. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 
CAARAARAALAAAAYLY 
Book 

Magazine 5 


Commercial 


) 
PRINTING 2 
© sc. W. Calkins & Co. 
52 Purchase St. 
Boston 
Nd Ne Nad Na Nad Ne Nad Nad SD 
Patent W. S. A. Corset and 
é Health Waist. 


laa 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO.,, 


Lea 1st Tremont Street, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
j MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890. 
LIABILITIES.....-..- 





Room 16. 


"$2,185,841.73 


LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 


issued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributior re paid upon al} 


policies 


Every polic y has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massa: setts Statute. 


Pampblets, rates and v sles fo r wwe sent 
application to the Company's Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. 


at the Food 
and = =Hes I . r Mechanics 
Building. The patent pulley system of 
back ir a perfect figure 
4 wants par f New 
E 


. $22,018.826.95 
10,832,055,22 


Secretary. 


| years ago, but did not 


Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 


dreaded by mortals as 
tumors. The 
as bech wany 


ordinary cancers and 


commencement of their treatment 


patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
f he rrhage, through the ordinary mode 

f e,t ec of the knife and with caustic, has 
na a person shrink from the attempt to 

et rid f them until too lat Hiow sinks the 
t in or woman, When for the first time 
ey are told by their physician that the hazed, 
pon the breast, face or other part, which during | 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from light pimple tothe size of a walnut, isa 
ronounced cancer! It is not intended here to | 


different varieties of | 


agnosis of the 

sncers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
e approach of this terrible disease If you | 

\ mp of unnatural growth upon the breast 
irt of the person, attended with stinging 

cking, creeping or shooting pains, 

t ttention at once, and don’t attempt 

re yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends Go at once to 
1) : *s Medical Lostitute, 75 Court Street, 
» Ma If the affection Is a cancer or of a 

eero re, ve uld at once have proper 
itl t if have a horny, scaly pimple, 
mil exfollation of the same, upon 

‘ nose, attended with similar symp 

t ymnething you should attend 

Dela are (dangerous. 

i s constat of deposits of humor or morbid 
il, generally in some gland or forgan. All 

ep iupon a disturbance of the natural 

nebtion of the digestive or nutritive Organs, 
umor m rid materials in the blood and the 
ting fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 

“ r ettle only when the blood ta filled 
wit more polsonou bstance than can be 
irried out of the body rumors and cancers 
hould be attended to before their growth become 

rue 

For over twenty yea Dr. James M. Solomon 
S ide the treatment and cure of cancers with 
se of the knife or causthk i tudy, and 

he result has been a medicine used both internally 
externally which completely removes the 

wth and eradicates the poison trum the system 
rever Patienta who have been pronounced 
incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 


l nvited to consult the doctor at his office, 
» Court Street, Boston, Mass Che doctor will 
also be pleased to anawer uny correspondence 
concerpiag his treatment. The treatment its a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
letention from work Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, and who is ready 
to answer any letters of Inquiry 
One of the most remarkable 
been treated by Dr. J. M 
Jennie Belcher of % G 
Miss Belcher is @ young le 
«a education, and a real 
woman Ip an interview 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
wes her life to the treatment of the coctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 


cases which has 
Solomon is that of Miss 
Street, South Boston. 
ly of excellent family, 
honest, Christian 
with a reporter she 


her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 
“] first began to feel the rouble about two 


pay much attention to it, 
as i did not inconvenience me veiv much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph 
theria and was contined to my bed for over eight 

eeks. The other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 
tol by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 
growths, one on the right side and one on the 
left side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 


| the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 


shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it, 
I gave up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
that hehad a much better way of removing the 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was simple 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
night and morning In less than two weeks after 
taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
ofthe knife or poison in any form. In giving 
thie testimonial to the public 1 do s0 because 
want everybody to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
never can express the gratitude I fee! for the re- 
lef obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
der the treatment of Dr. James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
good meals a day, when before 1 could take 
food only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
ind can attend to all my housebold duties. A 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- 
cians who had examined me, regarding this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being very much surprised, as he did not 
believe such a thing was possible. 
“JENNIE BELCHER.” 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss., 
Boston, Aug. 25,1891. Then personally appeared 
the above-named Je nol ie Belcher and made oath 
| and enbecribed es above statement before me. 
. B. CooGan, Notary Public. 


times the death warrant of the | 


JOHNSON’ 


ANODYNE 


LINIMENT 


ONLIKE AMY OTHE 


As much 


Tor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use, 
Im 1810 ‘ 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Think Of it. In use for more me Eighty 


Years, and stillleads. Gene- 
ration after Generation have used and blessed it. 
Every Traveler should have a bottle in his satchel. 


Every Sufferer From Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Neural 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, — 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhos a, Lamene 88, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff? Joints or Strains, 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure. 
E Should have Johnson's 
very Mother fnodyne Lintment in the 
use for Croup, Colds, 
Tonsilitis, Cole ‘Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
liable to occur In any family without 
not Delays may cost a ag Relieves all Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 55 cts. post-paid; 6 bot- 
tles, & hixpre paid, LS Johnson & Co , Boston,Mass, 


TRY A BOTTLE 


OF VORRI 


Sore Throat, 
ind Pains 
noti 


ON'S |} NGLISH LINIMEN 
HORSES 


annot aford to be without it. 


OWNERS OF 


ws 
Softens Grows an 


| IT healthy condition. 
T Is a sure 
| Thrush 
: & a never failing remedy for 
| Neck, and Shouldera. 
If your horse has a cough you can cure it with 
| this Liniment. 
| For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTED. 
Price 4 oz—2he, 16 oz—#1.00 a botile, full weight. 
If your druggist does not keep it, it will be sentex- 
preas prepaid to any address on receipt of price 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH, N. H. 
Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co.. Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 


& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine. 


keeps the feet in 


cure for Quarter Crack and 


Sore Back, 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891.% 

Weare using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
our stables and find itto be all that is claimed for it 
| by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it te 
horsemen gene relly, 


MILLS & CO. 
108 and 105 Beverly St. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS, 


A large line of Library and Standing Desks 
Office and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Bostoa 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Secox.d-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .". RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


Sold and Exchanged. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 
| TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE V/EST 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6, 45 ee 
EXPRESS, 


8.30 troy 


A. MT. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
11, 30 Se Parlor car to Troy. 


£ BAIL Y EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
y 3 00 Cc = to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis vig Michigan Central and Wabash Rys 


7, 00 & .M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Buffalo. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8ST 
ALBANS yoo MONTREAL. 


iene See 
10. 30 « i io Montreal,“ E 
3, 05 vi *»M. ACCOMMODATION to 


00 & M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Oars 
to Montre al. 


PARLOR CAR for 


Mon 


FLYER, Parlor 


Rutland, 


* Dally. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli. 
cation. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’) Pass. Agt., 


— Mass. 


A MAN WHO WILL PAY the 

th highest cash price for Old-fash- 

joned Jewelry of every kind, ‘old goid pens; 

also, gold and silver watches, broken chains, 

rings, eardrops, pins, bracelets, or any article 

that contains gold or silver, punched coins, old 
stones, diamonds from pay etc. 

CHAS. W. HOWF, 
825 Washington St., Boston, Mas 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


$20,000 CF THE TREASURY STOCK OF THE 


PHILLIPS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,000. D. B. GURNEY, President. 
Is now offered—for the purpose of increasing the business—at par. 


DIVIDENDS OF 8 PER CENT, GUARANTEED. 


Tue Massacnusetts LOAN AND Trust Co., of Boston, by their Indorsement on 
each certificate of this stock issued, will guarantee the payment of semi-annual 
dividends of 4 per cent. on such shares until January 1, 1894, payable to the regis- 
tered owner thereof July 1 and January 1. With increased facilities this company 
will earn and pay 20 per cent. dividend on its capital stock. 

Business statement, full information and stock on application to 


VINTON A. SEARS; 


203 John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Eruptions of the Skin. 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


Pure Spruce 














Gum and Extracts of 
plants have produced an Ointment 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of Lapy Poor's OrmTMENT 
will convince the sufferer that there is a 
Balm for all aches and pains. 


Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy. 
Boils, Carbuncles, Swellings,’ all 


Eruptions of the skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum can by promptly cured 
by Lapy Poor’s Oisrment. Fully Warranted. 

For Piles, stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals all ulcers and ulcerating 
surfaces, and removes the tumors. 

Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 
H. CHAPLIN & SON. | ENGRAVING 


Young Men's Nobby Footwear, PRINTING. 
INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


Piccadillies, London Toe 
: chers and Patent Leathers 

And all the Swell Bluchers and Patent Leather PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUS 

AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


—AT=— 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


$3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, and 6.00. 
Our $2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 shoes can’t be equalled 

PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


in the city. Ladies’ Oxford Ties $1.00 to $3.00. 
MISS GRANT, 


1329 Washington Street. 
Right on the Corner of Waltham Street. 

49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
ARTISTIC 


COR, DEDHAM & ALBANY STS, 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO., 





Treated and Boarded, $1.50Jper day. 


DOGS, 


50 Cents. 


DR. EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
PR. DANIEL D. LEB, 
DR. WILBERT SOULE. 


Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made night 


HORSES 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 


Bends, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 


) Attending 
\ Surgeons, 


_ BOSTON COMM 


ALTH. 


MARCH 12, 199 








THOS. O’CALLAGHAN & CO. 


CARPETS. 


BARGAINS FOR THE COMING WEEK. 
SMITH’S LOWELL 


MOQUETTE, EX.-SUPERS. 
95c. SC. 


per yard, per yard. 








LOWELL, 
ENCLISH, 
BICELOW 


BRUSSELS, 
9720. 


per yard. 


SANFORD’'S, 
ROXBURY, 
STINSON’S 


TAPESTRIES, 
65c. 


| per yard. 


997, 999 and 601 WASHINGTON ST. 


Opposite Globe Theatre, Boston. 


New Goods. 
New Furnishinas. 


New Methods. 


We have sold the ENTIRE “KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES. 
bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 


Now we want you to come and see our newly furnished store, and the new 
goods. Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 
every known kind. Experienced lady and gentlemen clerks. Everything Guaranteed. 
ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 


Between Dover St. and Colambia Theatre 











Telephone 641 Tremont. 





WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Smal! Ones to Let. 
ag AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER. 2 











and day. Telephone, 992 Tremont. 


21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 








Easy as an Old Shoe THE 
When You First Put It On. sca: 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stor 


CRAWFORD SHOE. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 

* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach S‘s 

BS 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 

* Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Charlestown 
Disttict,), Boston, nearly oppesite Post Office. 
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